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‘LUISA MILLER’ IN 
BELATED PREMIERE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Verdi Opera on Schiller Play 
Has First Hearing on 
Broadway Eighty Years 
After Birth—Ponselle Re- 
turns to Head Cast En- 
listing Lauri-Volpi and 
De Luca, under Serafin 


NOTHER earnest effort to restore 
to currency one of the long neg- 
lected operas that made a name for 
young Giuseppe Verdi before he had 
written any of the “standard” works 
on which his claim to immortality rests 
today, was made at the Metropolitan 
on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 21, with 
the production there of “Luisa Miller.” 
The opera had never previously ap- 
peared in the repertory of this institu- 
tion, though Max Maretzek had given 
it at Castle Garden as early as 1854 
and it had achieved two performances 
at the Academy of Music in 1886, 
some three years after the Metropolitan 
opened its doors. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan, 
had revived the old work at La Scala 
in Milan, twenty-seven years ago, but 
its present resurrection is to be at- 
tributed to the Verdi risorgimento in 
Germany, where “Luisa Miller” has 
shared attention with “Nabucco,” 
“Macbeth” and other historic relics 
of the pre-“Trovatore” days of the 
Italian genius. Only “Ernani,” among 
Verdi operas as old or older than 
“Luisa Miller,” has been known to the 
present generation of opera habitués 
in New York. First produced at the 
San Carlo in Naples, on Dec. 8, 1849, 
the fifteenth of the twenty-eight operas 
Verdi was destined to write, “Luisa 
Miller” was a fortnight more than 
eighty years in reaching the Metro- 
politan. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s revival was 
luxuriously mounted and fittingly cast, 
with an added interest engendered by 
the return to the company of Rosa 
Ponselle, whose absence because of a 
throat affliction from the recent “Don 
Giovanni” revival, was a major mis- 
fortune for that worthy but not alto- 
gether felicitous undertaking. Tullio 
Serafin conducted, with Ernst Lert in 
charge of the stage. Settings were 





by Joseph Urban. The cast: 
Dc dehwacvageces peas Rosa Ponselle 
Count Walter........ Tancredi Pasero 
ED. cass caeed Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
To ccisetneahah s Giuseppe de Luca 
DNS 6 06.0 spans os WES Marion Telva 
Db é¢.o0e6cvede@eeesa Pavel Ludikar 
incon sates baie bned Aida Doninelli 
i. See Giordano Paltrinieri 


Of these principals, Miss Ponselle 
and Mr. de Luca achieved personal 
successes which had in no small mea- 
sure to do with the very cordial re- 
ception accorded the old opera. In its 
entirety, this was one of the more 
fortunate of the Metropolitan’s recent 
adventures. 


Beginning of Second Period 


“Luisa Miller” has often been 
credited with marking one of the turn- 
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ing points of Verdi’s career. There are 
those who have regarded it as the 
beginning of his second period. Others 
have accorded that historic distinction 
to “Macbeth.” The line drawn before 
or after either is at best an arbitrary 
one. “Luisa Miller” is individual 
among the early works of Verdi largely 
because its story, based by the libret- 
tist, Cammarano, on Schiller’s “Kabale 
und Liebe,” is in quite another world 
from the swashbuckling operas of 
which “Ernani” is typical. Yet Verdi 
had turned to the same alien source 
for the subject matter of an earlier 
score. Before “Luisa Miller,” Schiller 
was drawn upon by Verdi for the 
text of “I Masnadieri,” written for 
London. No less a poet than Maffei 
prepared the libretto, which was based 
on “Die Rauber.” Jenny Lind, Lon- 
don’s idol, sang the heroine. “The 
worst opera ever produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre,” was the verdict 
of the critic Chorley. London appar- 
ently agreed. This failure almost made 
a conductor of Verdi. If the persua- 
sions of Lumley, the impresario, which 
caused him to waver had prevailed, 
“Luisa Miller” might never have been 
written. The opera intervened between 
two failures, ‘““‘La Battalia di Legnano” 
and “Stiffelio,” only two years before 
“Rigoletto.” Thereafter came all of 
the major works of Verdi’s career. 
That “Luisa Miller” should have 
come back to currency by way of Ger- 
(Continued on page 4) 





International Society to 
Hold Festival in Liége 


Announcement has been made 
of the plans for the festival of 
modern music organized by the 
International Society for Con- 
temporary Music in Liége, Bel- 
gium, in September, 1930. The 
programs will include works for 
chorus, orchestra, chamber music, 
and original works for military 
band, not arrangements. 

American composers desiring 
to submit works for possible per- 
formance at this festival are in- 
vited to communicate with Frank 
Patterson, chairman of the music 
committee of the United States 
section of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music, 
at Steinway Building, New York, 
before Jan. 15. 
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COMPOSERS MAY REGAIN “ 
COPYRIGHTS ON WORKS 





Bankrupt Firms May Be Compelled To 
Sell Back Works by New Decision 


WASHINGTON, Dec, 20.—The Depart- 
ment of Justice states that a composer 
who has assigned a song or other 
musical composition, with the right to 
secure a copyright thereon subject to 
the payment of royalty for each copy 
sold, to a publisher who later becomes 
bankrupt, is entitled to have the copy- 
right transferred back from the bank- 
rupt estate subject to the repayment 
to the publisher’s estate of any money 
advanced but not yet earned. 

The decision quoted by the depart- 
ment was handed down in the case of 
Waterson, Berlin & Snyder Co., bank- 
rupt New York music publishers, 
brought by a number of composers who 
had sold songs and other compositions 
to the firm subject to the payment to 
them of royalties on sales by the pub- 
lishers, and who are endeavoring to 
regain ownership of the compositions 
on account of the firm’s failure. The 
decision grants the petition of the com- 
posers to have the copyrights of the 
songs and compositions reassigned back 
to them. A. T.M. 





NATIVE COMPOSERS AIDED 





New Series of Washington Musicales 
Gives American Works 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20—The 
Misses Sutro opened their “Salon” 
series of American Music at the Carl- 
ton Hotel on Friday, Dec. 13, at four 
o’clock. Miss Katherine Riggs, harp; 
Mr. Edwin G. Kivlan, clarinet; and 


Misses Rebecca and Penelope Tarwater 
of Tennessee, who sing ballads and 
spirituals, unaccompanied, gave the 
program, consisting of colonial music. 

The second of the series, on Jan. 10, 
will present Charles Haubiel, winner 
of the Schubert prize. Harold Morris, 
on Feb. 14, will play works of his own 
and of Charles Griffes. 

The object of these musicales is pri- 
marily to introduce native American 
creative talent. The proceeds over and 
above expenses will go towards estab- 
lishing a fund for those of great talent. 


CONGRESS RECEIVES 
BILL TO ABOLISH 
LIMIT ON ROYALTY 


Composers Would Benefit by 
Measure, Introduced by 
Representative Vestal of 
Indiana, to Repeal Present 
Rate and Substitute Free 
Bargaining—Early Hear- 
ings Scheduled 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 20.—One of 

the direct, and not unexpected, re- 
sults of the energetic protests of the 
American Association of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers against the 
present copyright law provision setting 
a royalty rate of 2 cents each on 
records and music rolls of copyright 
music is the introduction of a bill in 
the House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative Vestal, of Indiana, giving 
owners of copyrighted musical com- 
positions the right of entering into an 
agreement with record and roll manu- 
facturers as to the amount of royalty 
to be paid. This is one of the chief 
objectives of the American Association 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers. 
If the bill should become law, it will 
do away with the present royalty pro- 
vision in the Copyright Act. 

The provisions of the bill covering 
this feature of the law provide that 
subsection (e) of section 1 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to amend and con- 
solidate the Acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909, as amended 
(United States Code, title 17, section 
1 (e), is amended to include the fol- 
lowing: . 

“To perform the copyrighted work 
publicly for profit if it be a musi- 
cal composition, and to make any ar- 
rangement of setting of it or of the 
melody of it in any system of notation 
or any form of record in which the 
thought of an author may be recorded 
and from which it may be read or re- 
produced: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this Act, so far as they secure 
copyright controlling the parts of in- 
struments serving to reproduce me- 
chanically the musical work, shall in- 
clude only compositions published and 
copyrighted after July 1, 1909, and 
shall not include the works of a foreign 
author or composer unless the foreign 
state or nation of which such author 
or composer is a citizen or subject 
grants, either by treaty, convention, 
agreement, or law, to citizens of the 
United States similar rights. 

“If the proprietor of the copy- 
right of a musical composition grants 
to any person, for the manufacture 
and sale of ordinary commercial phono- 
graph records or perforated music 
rolls, the right to use the whole or 
any part of such copyrighted musical 
composition upon the parts of instru- 
ments serving to reproduce mechani- 
cally the musical work, such grant shall 
be in writing and shall not be effective 
unless and until promptly recorded in 
the copyright office by the copyright 

(Continued on page 11) 

















(Continued from page 3) 
many, after many years of virtual 
oblivion in Italy, is not surprising in 
view of its subject. Every German 
school child knows Schiller’s “Kabale 
und Liebe.” 


Work Somewhat Revised 


The Metropolitan revival, besides 
making some material cuts in the 
music, by one of which the entire sec- 
ond scene in the first act is omitted, 
makes some slight readjustments in 
details of the story, as adapted from 
“Kabale und Liebe.” There are three 
acts, two of which originally had three 
scenes, but, as here revised, the first 
and last acts are of a single scene, 
whereas the second has two. 


Cammarano styled Act One, “L’Amore” ; 
Act Two, “L'Intrigo”; Act Three, “Tl 
Veleno.” Thus love, intrigue and finally 

ison supply familiar operatic ingredients. 
The scene is in Tyrol, the time the eigh- 
teenth century. 

“L’ Amore” finds Luisa troubled as to the 
identity of her lover, Rodolfo. To her 
father, Miller, an old soldier, it is disclosed 
that the young countryman is in reality 
the son of Walter, the ruling count of the 
district. This disclosure is made by a par- 
ticularly villainous and gloomy individual 
named urm, who is the count’s steward. 
Wurm, of course, desires Luisa. Miller has 
said he could have her, but only on her 
consent. Wurm reports to his master 
Rodolfo’s village infatuation. The Count 
has other plans for his son. Secretly he 
has arranged for Rodolfo’s marriage to the 
Duchess d’Ostheim, and he seeks to force 
Rodolfo and Luisa agert by threatening to 
imprison the girl and her father. Rodolfo 
balks him by a threat to reveal the secret 
by which the Count came to his title and 
an Na a murder in which Wurm had a 

and. 

In spite of this coup, the second act, 
“L’Intrigo,” discloses that Miller has been 
arrested. Wurm. playing on Luisa’s jeal- 
ousy and her filial devotion, persuades her 
to write a letter. dictated by him, in which 
she declares she only sought to marry 
Rodolfo because she knew of his wealth 
and position. and that she is ready to fly 
that very night with Wurm. This is the 
price of her father’s freedom. The scenes 
of this act are the Miller’s home and the 
garden of the castle. 

“Tl Veleno” brings the maddened Rodolfo 
to Luisa’s home, resolved to hear the truth 
from Luisa’s own lips. She has contem- 
— suicide but has been dissuaded by 

er father. whose release her letter ob- 
tained. Luisa admits to Rodolfo that she 
wrote the letter but conceals the circum- 
stances. Rodolfo pours poison into a glass 
from which they both drink. Dying, Luisa 
reveals all, and the lovers enter eternity 
together. 


The music readily divides itself into 
set numbers. There is an opening sin- 
fonia and a first chorus of pastoral 
character. Each of the important 
characters has one or more arias; 
there are duets, trios, quartets and en- 
semble numbers with a minimum of 
unlyrical connective material. 

That there is less of striving for the 
exciting and the grandiose in these airs 
and concerted pieces than in the other 
early Verdi operas has repeatedly been 
asserted for “Luisa Miller” by those 
who see in it one of the turning points 
of Verdi’s career. But, different as is 
the atmosphere from that of the earlier 
“Ernani” or the later “Rigoletto” or 
“Trovatore,” no ear accustomed to 
Verdian melody would have been at 
any loss Saturday whatever to identify 
this music. 

Miller’s scene and aria, “Sacra la 
scelta e d’un consorte,” leading into 
“Ah, fu giusto il mio sospetto” is of 
close kin to “Eri Tu” of “Masked Ball” 
and is loaded with high Fs and G-flats 
to delight the baritonal topnoter. 
Luisa’s “Tu puniscimi, O Signore,” 
might have been another page for 
“Forza del Destino.” Her dying duet 
with Miller, “Padrem ricevi l’estremo 
addio,” is “Rigoletto” before its time. 
Curiously, however, the best known 
tenor air of the opera, Rodolfo’s 
“Quando le sere al placido,” is pure 
Donizetti, a veritable twin for “Una 
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Metropolitan Gives Verdi’s “Luisa Miller” 


furtiva lagrima” of “L’Elisir d’Amore.” 
to be revived later in the Metropolitan 
year. 


Later Verdi Foreshadowed 


There are some curious prelibations 
of the later Verdi, even the Verdi of 
“Falstaff.” Among the most effective 
moments of the opera is the un- 
accompanied quartet in the second 
scene of the second act, which clearly 
foreshadows the unaccompanied patter 
in Verdi’s last opera. 

Whether the airs have enough of in- 
dividuality and salience, as compared 
to those which already have made the 
Verdi idiom an old (and for some, 
even an antiquated) one, was scarcely 
to be determined on the basis of the 
enthusiasm manifested whenever there 
was a protracted high note on Satur- 
day. That the score has something 
less of bravado than “Ernani” may be 
its handicap, much as the epicure may 
be interested in noting how the Schiller 
subject enjoined upon the young Verdi 
some modification of his blood-and- 
thunder and barrel organ ways. The 
Sinfonia or Overture had, indeed, some 
little suggestion of Weber, and the 
opening chorus, which this reviewer 
found delightful where some others 
termed it insipid, approximates the 
type of chorus a German master of the 
time might have written. The arias, 
however, are pure Italian, and save 
for the occasional intrusion of Doni- 
zetti, pure Verdi. 


Ponselle Returns in Good Voice 


Miss Ponselle’s voice yielded only 
slight suggestions of her recent in- 
disposition, and her use of it was char- 
acterized throughout by care and 
restraint, as well as rich tone. The 
music of the first act tested her ability 
to sing early Verdian fioriture, and 
she succeeded admirably with music 
seemingly intended for a lighter type of 
voice. Her most telling singing, how- 
ever, was in the death scene at the 
close of the opera, long-drawn out and 
unconvincing as this scene is for mod- 
ern audiences. 

Mr. de Luca was very much in his 
element as Miller and rejoiced in the 
cantilena and the high notes of his 
first-act air. Mr. Lauri-Volpi sang 
under high pressure throughout and 
filled the auditorium with tones of a 
volume to excite the standees. Mr. 
Ludikar’s Wurm was skillfully drawn, 
but the part is one almost beyond ac- 
ceptance in its deep-dyed villainy. 
Elimination of the second scene of the 
first act reduced the part of Federica’s 
to one of ensemble singing for Miss 
Telva. The others were acceptable, 
though more distinction could have 
been desired in the Walter of Mr. 
Pasero. 

Mr. Serafin made many small cuts 
in the score, besides the several major 
excisions. At the end of the opera 
he eliminated Walter and Wurm. His 
treatment of the orchestral score was 
marked by ardor and vigilance, but 
seemed to this reviewer to err on the 
side of violence—as compared to the 
quieter, less melodramatic treatment 
which was a factor in giving the work 
a somewhat Teutonic folk character in 
a Berlin performance listened to last 
spring. 

* . * 
Was Written in Paris 


“Luisa Miller,” on the authority of 
Arthur Pougin, Verdi’s French biog- 
rapher, was written in Paris, at No. 13 





Rue de la Victoire. Grove says it was 
composed in the solitude of the country 
near Busseto in Verdi’s native district 
of Parma. The composer left Paris 
because of a cholera epidemic and 
made his way to Naples, only to find 
that the opera management which had 
commissioned him to prepare the work 
had gone into bankruptcy. Neverthe- 
less, the superintendent of the royal 
theaters sought to compel him to turn 
over the score, while refusing to pay 
him the 3000 ducats specified in the 
agreement. Verdi, told he would be 
denied a visa to leave the city if he 
took his score away with him, threat- 
ened noisily from a window, so that all 
might hear, to take refuge on a French 
or British warship in the bay, and in 
deference to public sentiment he was 
paid his ducats. As soon as the affairs 
of the opera house were mended, the 
work was put into rehearsal. In the 
original cast were Malvezzi, De Bassini 
and Gazzaniga, names which doubtless 
meant more to Neapolitans of that day 
than to New Yorkers of this. 

One of the most famous of Verdi 
incidents is the tale of the evil eye 
linked with the first performance in 
Naples of “Luisa Miller.” As it has 
been told and re-told, the failure of 
“Alzira” was attributed to the baleful 
influence of one Capecelatro, a dilet- 
tante who made much over musicians, 
but who had acquired the reputation of 
jettatore, or hoodoo. As he was fran- 
tic in his admiration of Verdi, the 
composer’s friends formed a cordon 
about him wherever he went, watching 
over him in public and private to make 
sure that the evil eye never got within 
range of their idol. They maintained 
their vigilance until after two acts of 
“Luisa Miller” had been presented 
with evident success. Then, through 
the crowd that was congratulating 
Verdi behind the scenes, broke Cape- 
celatro, who embraced the composer. 
Immediately a piece of scenery toppled 
and narrowly missed Verdi. And the 
third act, so the story goes, was dis- 
tinctly less successful. If there was 
an evil eye at the Metropolitan Satur- 
day, it appeared to be impartial as to 
the acts. 

OscaR THOMPSON 





The Second “Lohengrin” 


“Lohengrin” had its second perform- 
ance on Dec. 2, with George Cehanov- 
sky as a new Herald, but the cast was 
otherwise the same; Richard Mayr as 
King Henry; Rudolf Laubenthal, as 
Lohengrin; Grete Stueckgold, Elsa; 
Clarence Whitehill, Telramund; and 
Margaret Matzenauer, Ortrud. 

The enthusiasm greeting the second 
performance of Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni on Dec. 4 removed all doubts as 
to its popularity. Leonora Corona was 
again Donna Anna; Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Donna Elvira; Ezio Pinza, Don 
Giovanni; and Gigli, Don Ottavio. 

Mme. Rethberg sang Cio-Cio-San in 
“Madame Butterfly” in the matinée 
Dec. 7, and Scotti appeared as Sharp- 
less. Armand Tokatyan was Pinkerton, 
and Phradie Wells, Kate Pinkerton. 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” was the of- 
fering Saturday night, with Leonora 
Corona, Marion Telva, and Frederick 
Jagel giving outstanding performances. 

Frances Alda took the title réle in 
“Manon Lescaut” on the evening of 
Dec. 12 and was ably supported by De 
Luca as Lescaut and Martinelli, as Des 
Grieux. Serafin conducted, and the cast 

(Continued on page 31) 


SCHOLARSHIP DONATED 
TO NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 





Conservatory Benefits Through Bequest 
from Southwick Estate— 
Officers Elected 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Announcement of 
the receipt of a bequest, from the es- 
tate of Annie Lydia Southwick, for 
creation of a scholarship at the New 
England Conservatory in memory of 
Philip R. Southwick, 3rd, the income 
annually to be assigned “to a worthy 
American student,” has been made by 
Ralph Flanders, general manager of 
the school. 

Officers and trustees of the Conserva- 
tory were elected and re-elected at the 
annual meeting of the board, which 
took place at the Conservatory re 
cently, with Edwin P. Brown, presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

New trustees elected for a term of 
four years are James C. Howe and 
Joseph C. Stout. Trustees re-elected 
for four years are: George D. Burrage, 
George O. G. Coale, Frederick S. Con- 
verse, Edward S. Dodge, Ralph E. 
Forbes, Herbert Lyman, John E. 
Thayer, Jr., Charles Warren. As 
trustee for one year, representing the 
Alumni Association, Alfred DeVoto 
was chosen. 

A new member of the executive com- 
mittee, succeeding the late Samuel L. 
Powers, is Charles A. Ellis. The fol- 
lowing members of last year’s execu- 
tive committee were re-elected for one 
year: President, Edwin P. Brown; 
vice-president, George B. Cortelyou, 
Charles G. Bancroft, H. Wendell Endi- 
cott; George W. Chadwick, director; 
Channing H. Cox, treasurer; Ralph L. 
Flanders, general manager; Joseph 
Balch, Frederick S. Converse, Walter 
H. Langshaw, John R. Macomber. 

The finance committee, re-elected for 
one year, comprises Edwin P. Brown, 
Charles G. Bancroft, H. Wendell Endi- 
cott; secretary of the corporation, 
Ralph L. Flanders. W. J. P. 





New Religious Music to Be Given at 
Temple Emanu-El 


Ernest Bloch’s “Prelude for the 
Dedication,” Frederick Jacobi’s “O May 
the Words of My Mouth,” Lazare Sam- 
insky’s Chorale “How Lovely Are Thy 
Tents, O Jacob,” especially written for 
the dedication of the new edifice, and 
Joseph Achron’s Hebrew Melody for 
violin and orchestra (to be played by 
the composer), will be given on Jan. 10 
in Temple Emanu-E] at 65th Street and 
Fifth Avenue. Psalms by Pergolesi, 
Purcell, and César Franck, set for 
chorus and orchestra, will complete the 
program. Mr. Saminsky will conduct 
the full Temple Emanu-El choir and 
the American Symphonic Ensemble. 
Gottfried Federlein, organist, Can- 
tor Simon Schlager ana the soloists of 
the choir, Ruth Rodgers, soprano, Mil- 
dred Kreuder, contralto, Henry Clancy, 
tenor, Moses Rudinov and Carl Schle- 
gel, baritones, will assist. 


Van der Veer in Wagnerian Réles 


Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, who 
previously sang Ortrud with the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company, has been 
reengaged by this organization for the 
réles of Erda in “Siegfried,” on Jan. 9, 
and Waltraute, in “Gétterdimmerung,” 
on Jan. 16. 


Josef Hofmann will give his first New 
York recital of the season at Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, Jan. 12. 
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Child Performer’s Chances 
of Growing into a Mature 
Master Are About “Fifty- 
fifty,” According to Louis 
Persinger, Mentor of 
Menuhin and Ricci—Ex- 
posure to Perils of Green- 
room Adulation During 
Period of Growing Pains 
Provides Severe Test of 
Young Artist’s Calibre— 
Fascinating Task of Train- 
ing the “Wunderkind” 





By Zelma Friedman 


"TAS the prodigy the same chance of 
gaining mature mastery as the 
more leisurely prepared artist? 

With his child pupils, Yehudi Menu- 
hin and Ruggiero Ricci, precipitating 
the present discussion, Louis Persinger 
assumes only that today’s ‘“Wuder- 
kind” has a fifty-fifty chance of becom- 
ing the musical idol of tomorrow. 

Serenely the noted violinist and 
teacher nods “Perhaps,” to the ecstatic 
public which hails a phenomenal boy 
as a future Kreisler; a “Wait and See” 
to the cynic who is quick with the re- 
minder that infant prodigies “burn up.” 

Talking the problem over in his 
Forest Hills home, the good-humored 
mentor could unearth only two sharp 
disagreements. They are with the 
critic who intimates that children, 
especially if they are prodigies, should 
certainly not be heard, and with the 
idolators who spill their praises into 
the ears of the children themselves. 

Mr. Persinger’s instant friendliness 
and mild manner made his answers 
seem gentler than they were “If the 
young artist can play a concerto or a 
sonata,” the violinist and teacher said, 
“what difference does his age make? 
It’s ridiculous for a critic to say that 
it is not good for little boys to play con- 
certos in public and that it isn’t good 
for the concertos either. It is good 
for them. And since the young players 
bring something to the music, it is 
good for the music too. They give it a 
freshness that older violinists, and the 
critics might ponder. 


Playing in Pubilc 


“Playing in public is better for them 
than playing privately. Little Rug- 
giero played the other night at the 
home of a well-known critic. Every 
violinist of prominence in town was 
there. I could see that the child felt 
the nervous strain. In a concert hall 
there’s a more impersonal feeling, not 
such close contact between himself and 
his audience. And then there is the 
feeling of vast space, no matter how 
crowded the place is. He’s not 
hemmed in. 

“Now, the public is not intelligent 
about infant prodigies,” Mr. Persinger 
continued. “They come to see, just 
because they have heard about them. 
An infant prodigy is just like any other 
wonder. And there is always the 
danger that they will overlook the de- 
fects in a child’s playing because of 
his youth, defects they would pounce 
upon if he were older. 





The Infant Prodigy’s 
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Louis Persinger with Two of His Violin Protégés Who Have Achieved Fame at Tender Ages: Left, Mr. Persinger and 
Ruggiero Ricci Go Over a Problem of Bowing; Right, Mr. Persinger Discusses with Yehudi Menuhin a Detail of Interpretation 


“That’s what we have to keep pound- 
ing into the children’s heads, that if 
they play’in that way when they are 
older, they will be like a million others. 


Backstage Chatter 


“The things people say backstage 
after concerts! If the child actually 
began to think that perhaps they were 
right, it would be fatal. 

“The night of one of Yehudi’s con- 
certs, a famous pianist, sat on the 
stage. Afterwards he went back to 
the green room, terribly excited, and 
told the boy how marvellous he was. 
‘Wonderful—Kreisler could do no 
better!’ 

“Mrs. Menuhin was furious. ‘How 
dare you talk to my boy, that way?’ 
she shouted. She all but put him out 
of the room. He couldn’t get over it. 
But, you see, what is bad is the public 
adulation. Even if the people mean 
those things, they should not say them 
to the child himself. 

“But there is no reason why an 
infant prodigy should necessarily ‘burn 
up.’ It’s a difficult thing to keep musi- 
cal talent growing, of course, just as 
in any other art. We have so many 
one-book authors, for instance. They 
write a splendid volume. Everybody 
expects something wonderful, and the 
next and the next and the next are 
mediocre. But at least they stand a 
fifty-fifty chance. I mean, to become 
the new Kreislers. 

“Some day, if I have time, I should 
like to list for the critics the number 
of artists now playing who enjoy great 
public favor. You will find that al- 
most all of them played as children. 
There are Kreisler, and Heifetz, Elman 
at 9, and Zimbalist, and, of course, 
Hofmann is the classic example.” 

The genial teacher, when asked 
about sensational débuts followed by 
heartbreaking deterioration, mentioned 
a Spanish violinist who won wild ac- 


claim here from coast to coast, during 
his fourteenth year—and is now a 
second-rate player in Berlin. The 
reason? 

“Admirers,” smiled Mr. Persinger. 
They went to his head.” And from 
Mr. Persinger’s gestures, it was evident 
that they made his head unnecessarily 
large, before they turned it completely. 
He had an example nearer home, of 
a young American violinist who had 
everything in the way of talent, and 
who made a début as a youngster, but 
now is content to work up a recital 
program in two weeks. 


Keeping Them Interested 


“The difficulty,” said Mr. Persinger, 
is “to keep up the children’s interest. 
Take Yehudi, for example. He prac- 
tises fast. He always brings to his 
lessons more than you give him. Give 
him one exercise, and he comes to his 
next lesson with three. Give him one 
movement of a sonata and he comes 
back with the whole thing. 

“Today he has almost all the violin 
literature at his command. If you 
have everything on the table before 
you today it doesn’t taste so good the 
next day. Take a concert player. He 
gives, say, a hundred recitals a year— 
that is, probably six different pro- 
grams. After he has played the same 
thing day after day, he is bound to 
get a little indifferent. It’s hard not to 
play on top of the notes then. It’s 
hard to get down to the grind of being 
careful about something you know 
well enough. 

“There was a notice in an English 
paper about Yehudi which made me 
perfectly furious. It said that he 
practises only two hours a day, that 
his teachers had decided that if he 
read a beautiful book or looked at a 
beautiful piece of statuary, it would 
be as much help to him as practise. 
That’s all nonsense. Yehudi practises 


four and five hours a day. Outside 
influences may help him. But, after 
all, music is a little world of its own. 
When you come down to it, it is the 
work with the fingers which counts.” 
Mr. Persinger drummed emphatically 
on his crossed knees. “Just now 
Yehudi is interested because he’s mak- 
ing new contacts, seeing new places 
and new people. 

“With Ricci, it is easier at present 
because he has a whole lot of new 
music before him. He’s been begging 
for years for the Beethoven Concerto, 
and now I’ve let him start it. 

“It is interesting to watch talent 
develop,” smiled Mr. Persinger. “But 
sometimes I think I’d like to disappear 
for a few years, and then come back 
and see what happens to these infant 
prodigies. Not only Yehudi and Rug- 
giero. I’m thinking especially of an- 
other child violinist whom, they say, 
his parents are spoiling with too much 
publicity—enormous posters making 
all kinds of wild claims. 


Need of Rest Periods 


“Of course, the children should give 
concerts, but not too many. I think 
it would be a good thing for them to 
have one full season of concerts and 
then to retire for three or four years. 
But it is hard. The success gets into 
their blood. Why shouldn’t it? Look 
at all the old opera singers who come 
back to the stage! They like the ex- 
citement.” 

Menuhin was the first child-pupil 
Mr. Persinger ever had. “He was a 
funny little thing, so solemn. I used 
to notice him at the concerts, before he 
was brought to me to teach,” Mr. Per- 
singer said. From his post as con- 
eertmaster of the San Francisco or- 
chestra, he supported his six-year-old 
protégé in his début. 

Ruggiero was brought to Mr. Per- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Detroit and Philadelphia 
Orchestras Visit New 
York—Maazel Soloist 
with Manhattan Symphony 
—Iturbi Makes Debut with 
Mengelberg Forces 


N addition to concerts of the Phil- 

harmonic-Symphony under Mengel- 
berg, the Manhattan Symphony, led by 
Hadley, and the American Orckestral 
Society, under the direction of Barzin, 
New York music lovers were favored 
in the past fortnight with visits from 
the Detroit and Philadelphia Orches- 
tras. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch appeared as 
soloist as well as conductor with his 
Detroit Symphony, and the Philadel- 
phians, under Leopold Stokowski, gave 
a program of Bach and Brahms. 
Jose Iturbi, the Spanish pianist, made 
his New York debut as soloist with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Mengelberg 
conducting. 


Iturbi with Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Jose Iturbi, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 5, 
evening. The program: 


Symphony in D minor... Franck 
Concerto in D minor Mozart 
Mr. Iturbi 
“Romeo and Juliet’”........ .. Tchaikovsky 

Hungarian Fantasy for piano and or- 
GE . Zk cdb ae svete ccd drieeecdvees Liszt 
Mr. Iturbi 


At this, his New York début, Mr. 
Iturbi created something of a furore, 
the concert otherwise being marked by 
some of the noisiest orchestral playing 
ever charged against the Philharmonic. 
Senor Iturbi was in demeanor one of 
the calmest and most matter-of-fact 
pianists. The soloist’s first phrases in 
the Mozart (K466) disclosed a singular 
crispness and coolness, combined with 
a grace that—for this listener—was 
more sculptural than it was plastic in 
the sense of the dance. There were 
some exquisite soft passages in the 
Romanze, but such nuance as the pian- 
ist sparingly employed was crystallic 
rather than suffused with any very 
ardent glow. 

The precision, inerrancy and insouci- 
ant ease with which Iturbi met the 
technical requirements of the Mozart 
concerto (he played the Beethoven ca- 
denzas and played them strikingly well) 
were no less characteristic of the Liszt- 
ian bravura that came later. There 
was never the remotest question as to 
fingers. i 


Philharmonic Students’ Concert 


Ellen Ballon, pianist, played the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in G at the 
Students’ Concert of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Willem Mengelberg, Dec. 7 in Carnegie 
Hall. The young soloist gave an ad- 
mirable performance of this less well 
known of the popular composer’s work. 
The orchestral pieces were Franck’s D 
Minor Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” Overture. Z. 


Iturbi Plays Liszt Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor; soloist, 
Jose Iturbi, pianist; Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 8, afternoon. The program: 


Symphony in D Minor Cesar Franck 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in 
E Flat Sy oe wa th cantata aide Liszt 
Mr. Iturbi 
Overture-Fantasy ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” 
ie, age Tchaikovsky 


This Sunday program repeated the 
Franck ‘and Tchaikovsky works im 
which Mr. Mengelberg made his re- 
entry into New York’s symphonic arena 
the previous Thursday evening. The 
Franck was very, very noisy, but not 
convincing and the Tchaikovsky even 
more sugary than the sentimental Mus- 
covite intended it to be. And that is 
saying a great deal. 

Interest centered in Mr. Iturbi's 
superb performance of Liszt’s old war 
horse, which has carried many famous 
pianists to public success. This time 
was no exception. Mr. Mengelberg pro- 
vided one of the finest accompaniments 
for the soloist that we have ever 
listened to. Mr. Iturbi shared the ova- 
tion with him. A. 


Maazel, With Hadley Forces 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Had- 
ley, conductor. Soloist, Marvine 
Maazel, pianist, Mecca Auditorium, 
Dec. 8, evening. The program: 

Overture to ““The Marriage of Figaro” . Mozart 

Symphonic Ballad ‘““‘Tam o’ Shanter” 

Chadwick 

Concerto in D Minor for Piano and Or- 

SE 6 0b) «402 . Rubinstein 
Mr. Maazel 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music 
Wagner 

Siegfried’s Death March from “Gétter 

dammerung’ Wagne: 

Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. . Wagner 

The Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 
attracted a good-sized audience on this 
occasion. One thing was conclusively 
proved by its performance, and that is 
that the orchestra is gaining in homo- 





Henry Hadley, Who Has Led the 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra in Four 
New York Concerts This Season 


geneous quality from concert to con- 
cert. There are still departments that 
need adjusting. 

Mr. Hadley’s Mozart was crisp and 
finely rhythmic and his Wagner read- 
ings, though inclined to be a bit fast. 
were impressively carried through. He 
had a hearty reception after all his 
performances. The Chadwick piece, 
which by the bye contains some pages 
of genuine beauty, would have benefited 
by more rehearsal. 

The soloist of the evening, Mr 
Maazel, achieved a brilliant success in 


the faded old Rubinstein concerto. 





Moarvine Maas. OU he Plaved the Rubin- 
stein Comeerte with the Manhattan 


Symphony im € mere bth 
Rubinstein ( emtemary 


ef the 





One could hardly beliewe that this was 

regular item of the comeert pianist’s 
repertoire 2 decade ago, amd was fre- 
joently om the list at Philharmonic 
and Bostom Symphomy comeerts. Mr. 
Maazel delivered its heroies with su- 
perb conviction amd great bravura and 
his treatment of the semtimental slow 


movement, which is music om a plane 
with Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht,” 
was Gelightfully restraimed, Technic- 
ally, too, he was sati=fyimg and had far 
echoing applamse after the various 


movements and at the emd of the work 
a number of recalix. Mr. Hadiley’s ac- 
OMmpaniment was 2s weual adroit. A. 


American Orchestral] Seciety 


Guy Maier, piamist, was the soloist 
with the Americam Orchestral Society at 
Carnegie Hall Der. 10. He gave a bril- 
hant interpretatzom of the Liszt Piam 
Concerto in E Fiat, while the orchestra, 
under the directiom of its associate con- 
ductor, Leon Barzim, lemt admirable 
support Mr. Barzim’s performance 
was especially creditable because he 
replaced, with only three rehearsals, 
the regular comdoctor, Chalmers Clif- 
ton, who was ill. The orchestra opened 
with Handel's Overtwre im D. It pre- 
sented an exrteliemt readimg of Loef- 
fler’s “Memories of My Childhood—Life 
in a Russiem Village.” The closing sec- 
tion of the program imeluded two Noc- 
turnes by Debussy amd the “Roman 
Carnival” Overtwre Hector Berlioz 
composed origimally as am imtroduction 
to the secomd act of his opera “Benve- 
nuto Cellim.” P. 

A Detrest Syupheny Visit 

The Detroit Symphemy Orchestra, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, comductor and 
solo pianist, Carmegie Hall, Dee. 2, 






evening. The program: 
Concerto for Somaill Orchestra 
Ptnligpp Emanuel Bach 
Sermhony Na. 4 Brahms 


Concerto in D Miner (K. 446 Mozart 
Wer Gabrilowituch 

Mr. Gabrilowttsch’s besuwtiful deline- 
ation of the Mozart Comeerto, played 
the week before by Jose Iturbi, was 
one of the most motable events of the 
season. The slow movement, im par- 
ticular, was exquisite beauty, both 
as to tome amd style. and the Finale 


igit-fimeered grace 


was a2 marve 


The orchestra playeti the Bach number 
sturdily and disclosed careful prepara- 
tion in the Brahms Symphony, where 
it plainly yielded the effects its con- 
ductor sought. Whether these were 
always happy was one of those ques- 
tions of “readings” that always divide 
Brahmsians. The concert was warmly 
applauded. B. 


Beethoven’s First and Last 


The New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, Willem Mengelberg, conductor, 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 12, evening. The 
program: 

Symphony No. 1, in C.......... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 9, in D Minor....Beethoven 
With Chorus of the Schola Cantorum;: 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto; Richard 
Crooks, tenor, and Fred Patton, bari- 
tone, solo quartet. 

Mr. Mengelberg’s performance of 
the ninth of Beethoven’s Symphonies 
had, on this occasion, more of aggres- 
sive vitality than of finish of detail. 
The soloists coped as best they could 
with the difficulties of Beethoven’s un- 
vocal writing, to which was added the 
unusual pressure of Mr. Mengelberg’s 
tumultuous “reading.” The chorus 
sang with admirable vigor and surety. 

B. 
Mengelberg at Metropolitan 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor. Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, afternoon, Dec. 
15. The program: 


Symphony No. 1 in C Minor...... Brahms 

Prelude and Finale from “Tristan and 
a ee Tevtstt ee. ly 

Suite from “The Fire Bird’’..... Stravinsky 


Save for the Wagner item, Mr. Men- 
gelberg had already conducted the 
works on this program in Carnegie 
Hall. His was a very soporific reading 
of the first movement of the Brahms, 
followed by a worthy exposition of the 
other three movements. The audience 
was quite apathetic in the early part 
of the program, but warmed up, as did 
Mr. Mengelberg, so that there was re- 
sounding applause at the conclusion of 
the Stravinsky suite. 

Mr. Mengelberg seated his men on 
this oecasion in the same absurd for- 
mation that he has adopted this season 
at Carnegie Hall. It should be made 
clear to him that audiences resent hav- 
ing the brasses blow directly at them; 
in addition to which, the orchestral 
blend is greatly disturbed. The tym- 
pani on the left side is also an unhappy 
thought. A. 


The Philadelphians Return 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
17, evening. The program: 


Symphony No. 2 in D Major..... Brahms 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 6 in B Flat 
for 2 Solo Violas, Violas, ’Cellos and 
Basses . 
Solo Violas: Samuel Lifschey and 
Sam Rosen. 
PPT re Bach 


If ever Brahms’s Second Symphony 
has had an inspiring performance, one 
if really golden tone, it was at this 
coneert under Mr. Stokowski’s baton. 
Mr. Gilman’s highly imaginative pro- 
gram notes spoke of this music as 
“lyric poetry of wind-swept, sunshot 
loveliness” than which no better de- 
scription can be given. Mr. Stokowski 
revealed this quality in his exposition 
magnificently. 

Enthusiasm mounted to a _ superb 
elimax in the finale of the Symphony 
and continued in the Bach items that 
followed. The Brandenburg Concerto 
was the least edifying, especially the 
opening Allegro, which was none too 
sharply defined as to rhythm. The 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Pre-Holiday Concerts in New York Have Variety and Novelty 





NU EASIER TETAS 


Brilliant Recital Debut by 
Iturbi—Goossens’ Concer- 
tino Heard and World Pre- 
miere Given von Webern’s 
Chamber Symphony at 
League of Composers’ Con- 
cert—Bach’s “Christmas” 
Oratorio Sung by Friends 
of Music 


fee pre-Christmas fortnight in New 
York’s concert halls was marked by 
some variety. Much interest was 
manifested in the recital debut of Jose 
Iturbi, the Spanish pianist. A first 
hearing anywhere of a Chamber Sym- 
phony by Anton von Webern was given 
by the League of Composers, who had 
commissioned the work. At this con- 
cert Eugene Goossens’ Concertino for 
eighteen strings was played for the 
first time in New York, the composer 
conducting. A Yuletide flavor was im- 
parted by a performance of Bach’s 


POUL 


“Christmas” Oratorio, given by the 
Friends of Music. 
Rosa Low, Soprano 
Rosa Low, Roumanian soprano, with 


Walter Golde at the piano, was heard 
in recital in Town Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 4, before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. A _ high-light of 
the evening was a first presentation of 
Veretti’s “Sei Stornelli,” a cycle of six 
brief songs, each in a different key, 
which the singer interpreted with ex- 
cellent effect. Miss Low’s first groups 
consisted of old English airs by Attey, 
Carey and Bishop and lieder by Schu- 
bert and Schumann. The recital closed 
with a set of Roumanian folk songs. 
C. 
Barbizon Musicale 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, and Inga Hill, 
mezzo-contralto, were the artists at an 
“intimate” recital at the Barbizon on 
the evening of Dec. 4. Mr. Seidel dis- 
played his rich tone and technical bril- 
liance in Vitali’s Chaconne and a group 
of shorter pieces, including Loesser’s 
“California.” Miss Hill disclosed a 
voice of real beauty in songs in Ger- 
man by Schubert and Brahms and a 
group in English by Cyril Scott, James 
H. Rogers and Frank La Forge. Celius 
Dougherty and Herbert Jaffe were the 
accompanists for the singer and violin- 
ist, respectively. E. 


Schubert Memorial Concert 


The Schubert Memorial, Inc., an or- 
ganization founded a year ago to fur- 
ther exceptionally talented students pre- 
sented its two latest protégées at the 
only concert of its second season, in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 4. 
They were Phyllis Kraeuter, ’cellist, a 
pupil of Willem Willeke and a prize- 
winning graduate of the Institute of 
Musical Art, and Ruth Posselt, violin- 
ist, who has studied with Emanuel 
Ondricek. Each soloist displayed out- 
standing musical gifts, Miss Kraeuter 
in Saint-Saéns’ ’cello concerto and Miss 
Posselt in Goldmark’s concerto for 
violin. An orchestra of eighty players 
from the Philharmonic-Symphony, con- 
ducted by Artur Bodanzky, played 
Mozart’s Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and Wagner’s Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger,” as well as the accom- 
paniments to the concertos. G. 


Plaza “Artistic Morning” 


The “Artistic Morning” at the Plaza 
on Thursday, Dec. 5, was noteworthy 


1M PEACULEUEUASECONEH 
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pe the appearance of the Aguilar Lute 
Quartet, Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, and Vio- 
let Kemble Cooper and Victor Witt- 
genstein. The Spanish lute players, who 
have been one of this year’s few concert 
sensations, had a brilliant success in 
compositions by Soler, Turina, Albeniz, 
Nin, Bach and Mozart. 

Mr. Diaz won his hearers in the aria 
“Una furtiva lagrima” and songs by 
Chaminade, Lacalle, Scott, Trinkaus and 
O’Hara. He was accompanied by Ar- 
thur Laubenstein. Miss Cooper’s re- 
citing of poems by Lord Alfred Doug- 
las and Shelley to Mr. Wittgenstein’s 
playing of music by James P. Dunn, 
Lully and Chopin was admirable. R. 


Ralph Leopold, Pianist 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, gave his an- 
nual recital in Town Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 5, beginning his pro- 
gram with his own transcription of a 
concerto in D Minor by Vivaldi. A 
Chopin group, comprising the ‘“Polo- 
naise Fantasie,” Etude in F Minor, 
Nocturne in D Flat, a Mazurka and 
the Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, fol- 
lowed, and then pieces by Liszt, d’Al- 
bert, Scott, Sauer and Lecuona and 
Mr. Leopold’s arrangement of the Fire 
Music, “Brunnhilde’s Awakening” and 
the Finale from “Siegfried.” The pi- 
anist was in excellent form and excited 
the capacity audience to rapturous ap- 
plause. E. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, Contralto 


Marguerite D’Alvarez gave her first 


recital of the season in Carnegie Hal]. 


on Friday evening, Dec. 6, before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Open- 
ing her program with the seldom heard 
“Armez vous d’un noble courage” from 
Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide,” the 
Peruvian contralto, in opulent voice, 
continued with Schubert and Strauss 
lieder and then songs in English by 
Sharp, Bantock, Bridge and a Negro 
spiritual, “Brothers,” .by James R. 
Johnson, unconventionally placed in the 
middle of the program. French and 
Spanish groups concluded the recital, 
throughout which the singer’s diction 


and vocal delivery were a_ delight. 
Edward Hart was the accompanist. 
E. 


Friends of Music Concert 


The Society of the Friends of Mu- 
sic, giving the second of their five mis- 
cellaneous programs on Dec. 8, in 
Mecca Auditorium, presented Margaret 
Matzenauer in a group of Mahler 
songs, and Nadia Reisenberg at the 
piano in Ernest Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso for strings. Artur Bodanzky, 
conductor, opened the program with 
Brahms’ “Tragic” Overture, and Lo- 
catelli’s Concerto Grosso, in which Paul 
Eisler played the harpsichord. In ex- 
cellent voice and style, Mme. Mat- 
zenauer sang “Liebst der um Schén- 
heit,” “Rheinlegendchen,” “Ich bin der 
Welt abhanden gekommen,” “Wer hat 
dies Liedlein erdacht,” and “Urlicht.” 
Enthusiastically received, the soprano 
prevailed on Mr. Bodanzky to share 
her last recall. The orchestra gave the 
Bloch work, a later and infrequently 
heard composition, with admirable 
spirit. Miss Reisenberg, playing the 
piano obbligato, replaced Kurt Ruhr- 
seitz, assistant conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan, who was unable to fulfill his 


engagement because of illness. F. 
John Charles Thomas, Baritone 


John Charles 


miniature vaudeville 


Thomas brought a 
performance to 


LLU a a eee 


Town Hall | on yw oN Dec. 
8, when at the conclusion of his re- 
cital he presented for the first time a 
satirical cycle, “Vodvil,” written for 
and dedicated to him by Harvey 
Enders. As Mr. Thomas reeled off this 
series of short musical skits, with ac- 
companying imitations of a “jazz 
singer,” a prima donna and a “hoofer,” 
the large audience was hilarious with 
delight. 

The applause was equally enthusias- 
tic for Mr. Thomas’ admirable singing, 
in his opening groups, of “L’Amour de 
moi,” a fifteenth century French air, 
lieder by Beethoven, Schumann and 
Marx, Duparc’s “Extase,” Holmes’ “Au 
Pays,” Widor’s “Contemplation” and 
songs in English by Rogers, Carpenter, 
Taylor and Dix. Lester Hodges pro- 
vided excellent accompaniments. E. 

Sittig Trio 

A delightful intimate musicale was 
given by the Sittig Trio in Steinway 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 9. 
Margaret Sittig, violinist, Edgar Sittig, 
‘cellist, and Frederick Sittig, pianist, 
all sterling musicians, were heard in 
works of Handel, Sjégren, Bruch and 
Schumann. Aside from the ensemble 
numbers which were artistically deliv- 
ered, both Margaret and Edgar Sittig 
were heard individually in solos which 
won sincere applause from the large 
audience in attendance. Several en- 
were added to the interesting 
program, Ss. 

Magda 


Showing a competent technique and 
a pleasing musicianship, Magda La- 
vanchy, a Swiss violinist, who has 
studied with Ysaye and has played in 
Germany and England, made her New 
York début in Steinway Hall on Dec. 
9% Her accompanist was Anca Seid- 
lova. Their program included a sonata 
by Leclair, the Sammartini-Nachez 
“Passacaglia,” the “Konzertstiick” in B 
of Saint-Saéns, Milhaud’s “Printemps,” 
and Ysaye’s “Réve d’un enfant.” The 
audience received Miss Lavanchy cor- 
dially, and showered her with flowers. 


F, 


cores 


Lavanchy, Violinist 


Harrison Christian, Baritone 


Harrison Christian, young baritone 
from Lynchburg, Va., who has studied 
and sung abroad, presented himself to 
his first New York audience on Dec. 9 
in Carnegie Hall. From his days in 
Italy where he was known as Arrigo 
Cristiani, he brought lyrics of Bossi, 
Respighi, Sgambati, and Sinigaglia, 
and an air from Thomas’s Hamlet in 
Italian. His American songs included 
the work of Deems Taylor and Mor- 
timer Browning and spirituals of his 
native southland, arranged by Burleigh 
and Manney. Lieder of Schubert, and 
the same composer’s “Erlkoenig” 
brought a completely different type of 
song to the program, which was 
marked by great variety of style and 
mood. Z. 


Edith Heinlein, Pianist 


Edith Heinlein, who has studied and 
played in Germany, made her New 
York début in Town Hall Dec. 9. Lan- 
guid in manner, she nevertheless gave 
the impression of carrying out care- 
fully studied interpretations exactly as 


she intended. When they coincided 
with the composers’, she achieved happy 
moments, her tone being generally 


agreeable and her execution clean cvt. 
She had a rich pianissimo for the four 
Chopin Preludes, Opus 28, and an au- 
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Eugene Goossens, Who Conducted His 


New Concerto for Small Orchestra at 


League of Composers Concert 
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thoritative rhythm for the 
vigorous variation in Brahms’ Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a _ theme by 
Handel. But the Schumann Fantasie, 
Opus 17, in C, and the Chopin B Flat 
Minor Scherzo, Opus 28, were marred 
by her harsh pounding for volume. 
Nor did she differentiate sufficiently 
either in mood or in style in her inter- 
pretations of the three composers. 


Z. 


first 


Marcel Grandjany, Harpist 


Marcel Grandjany, the French harp- 
ist, plucked his sonorous strings to 
the great satisfaction of his audience 


in his annual New York recital in 
Town Hall on Dec. 10. A number 
of the arrangements were his own, 


from Bach and the old French masters 
to the modern Respighi. There were 


first time performances of Ada 
Zeller’s “Night Reflections on the 


Water,” and Mr. Grandjany’s “Chil- 

dren at Play.” The harpist’s playing 

of Renié’s “Legend” brought forth de- 

mands for encore, which Mr. Grand- 

jany granted. “ie 
Elshuco Trio 


The Elshuco Trio gave its second 
concert of the season in the Engineer- 
ing Societies Auditorium on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 10, when the ensemble, 
ecnsisting of Karl Kraeuter, violin, 
Willem Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio 
Giorni, piano, offered chamber music 
of much interest and beautifully ren- 
dered. Schubert’s Trio in E Flat, Opus 
100, Benjamin J. Dale’s Phantasy in 
D Minor, Opus 4, for viola and piano, 
and Rubin Goldmark’s Quartet in A, 


Opus 12, made up the program. Con- 

rad Held, violist, was the assisting 

artist. G. 
Isiah Seligman, Pianist 


Isiah Seligman, pianist, made one of 
his infrequent appearances in a _ re- 
cital in Steinway Hall on Dec. 11. In 
polished style he presented the Bach- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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“Zauberfléte” Given with 
Modernistic Setting—Jaro- 
mir Weinberger’s New 
Czech Opera a Sweeping 
Success—American Artists 
in Recital 


By Geraldine de Courcy 


ERLIN, Dec. 10.—In the most 

music-obsessed nation in the world 
—an expression which implies decades 
of intimate camaraderie with the intel- 
lectual stratospheres of the art—the 
landscape is still shot with a predomi- 
nant interest in opera, purists notwith- 
standing. In spite of the many mag- 
nets of a particularly luxuriant season, 
the outstanding events during the past 
three weeks, as far as Berlin itself is 
concerned, have been the presentation 
of the “Zauberflite” at the Kroll Opera 
under the Klemperer-Diilberg duum- 
virate, and the first Berlin performance 


of Weinberger’s opera "Soars der 
Qudelsackpfeifer,”’ after tts triumph- 


ant cruise through the more or less 
placid waters of some seventy-five pro- 
vincial theatres. 

It has come to be the critical fash- 
ion in Berlin to hurl diatribes at all 
efforts of the Kroll Opera, so that the 
regular subscribers or the general pub- 
lic to whom this particular institution 
aspires to cater, with the imitative pro- 
pensities of the human race, go for- 
ward to a premiere cloaked in the hard- 
boiled cynicism of a Diogenes. How- 
ever, the earnest endeavor to give mod- 
ern expression to many of the operatic 
legacies is born of something deeper 
than a wanton desire to transfigure the 
commonplace, and this time the Kroll 
setting has been generally hailed as 
a great step forward on the part of 
these two chieftains to cast off the 
shell of spectacularism and genuinely 
serve the purpose of the work. 

This opera, which lends itself so 
temptingly to the greatest possible 
brilliance, has suffered in the past from 
the tremendous difficulty of manipulat- 
ing the great variety of scenes with- 
out deadening waits—one of the un- 
fortunately tiresome elements in the 
setting of the State Opera. Another 
pitfall attendant on the gorgeous am- 
plification of an elaborate décor is that 
it detracts materially from the music, 
so that Diilberg’s idea of using one 
setting throughout, varying it solely 
by light effects (one of his hobbies) 
and the opening and closing of myste- 
rious doors, revealing vistas of fantas- 
tic skies or mathematical labyrinths 
of stalactites and obelisks reflected 
against golden backgrounds, resulted 
unmistakably in greater concentration 
and a more rapid change of scene, al- 
though in a long opera, the ultimate 
impression may be one of monotony. 

In Diilberg’s setting, which had a 
good deal of the mechanical simplicity 
of the inside of an organ with myriads 
of pipes shooting skyward, the front 
and back stages were separated by a 
wall having a large arch in the center 
with two smaller arches on either side, 
one above the other. In the center 
were the conventional steps upon which 
most of the action took place. Diilberg 
served the whole in a thick wash of 
the Orient, a mélange of Rameshvaram, 
Jaipur, Rangoon, Pekin and the Dessau 
Bauhaus! He melted the vivid score 
“in the sevenfold furnace of an intense 


imagination” and turned out a riot of 
color, full of all the underlights of a 
clever symbolism. The denizens of the 
night were clothed in black, green and 
silver, while the kingdom of Sarastro 
was swathed in the magic of gold, ver- 
milion, lapis lazuli and various pris- 
matic wonders. The priests had doffed 
their traditional white and strode forth 
in motley; Pamina’s hair was of a 
steely blue; the serpent that haunts 
Tamino was a fabulous creature of 
sparkling metal, and the perfect 
cubism of Papageno’s tree would have 
done credit to a cross-section of Matisse 
with all the latter’s quality of the un- 
definable. 

Although the scenic trappings may 
have seemed a trifle contrary to Mo- 
zartian concepts, the orchestra under 





Otto Klemperer, Who Conducted “Die 
Zauberfléte” in Berlin This Month 


Klemperer gave Mozart at its purest. 
It was the jewel-like finish of perfect 
workmanship—perhaps not quite the 
product of that incomparable Mozart- 
ian, Bruno Walter, but one touched by 
the physical virility of a Klemperer. 
There was great beauty of tone, washed 
of all hyper-sentimentality and marked 
by an intense clarity and purity. The 
gorgeous crescendi rolled forth with a 
tremendous élan within the framework 
of a meticulous adherence to tempi. 
Vocally, Friedrich Schorr who sang the 
“Sprecher” was the highlight of the 
performance, which showed unweary- 
ing labor and more than considerable 
fantasy and inspiration. While the 
majority of the critics were inclined to 
declaim against the diverse characters 
of the music and the décor, a hundred 
influences have intervened since the 
days when Mozart and Schikaneder 
consorted together, and the tradition- 
less waifs of the present musical world, 
with youthful independence, refuse to 
admit any incongruity in their present 
achievement. 
€ * * 


HILE German musicians have been 

seeking in vain for a solution of 
the operatic problem, Jaromir Wein- 
berger, a native of Prague and pupil 
of Max Reger, goes back to the folk 
melodies of his native country, a na- 
tion without a deep musical conscious- 
ness, and achieves a sweeping success, 
which many are prone to attribute 
solely to the contrast which this work 
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represents to all the modern atonal ex- 
periments. After varied wanderings 
which have taken him far afield, Wein- 
berger settled down on his native heath 
and out of a deep love of country—a 
sentiment peculiarly strong in the 
Czech—has proceeded to saturate him- 
self to the full with the native folk- 
songs and dances of his country, and 
to create, as he expresses it, new ma- 
terial from the spirit of the folksong. 

Some of his detractors accuse him of 
being merely a clever craftsman rather 
than a gifted creative artist, and one 
who is inspired rather by the desire to 
compose a successful opera than to 
swing into the ambitious line of young 
composers who are seeking a new form. 
The libretto of the work, a rattling 
yarn, was written by Milos Kares on 
the foundation of two folk tales and 
tells the old story of a bored husband 
embarking on a sea of adventure, 
armed with his bagpipe and a compli- 
cated temperamental machinery. After 
palpitating experiences with the world, 
the flesh and the devil, he manages to 
save his skin by the magic of his music 
and elude Hell and its inmates with the 
glorious flourish imparted by the re- 
current wonders of the new machinery 
of the State Opera! 

Both the libretto and the score are 
very gay and amusing, and as Wein- 
berger is indisputably a maker of mel- 
ody, albeit an obvious one, the result 
is a gold-mine for the box office! The 
rhythmic and melodic beauty of the 
thematic cloth is irresistible, woven to- 
gether as it is by threads.of Smetana, 
Puccini, Reger, Lehar and King Jazz. 
Maria Mueller sang the part of Doro- 
tha, the faithful wife, while that of 
Schwanda fell to Theodore Scheidl. 
Fritz Soot was Babinsky, the robber, 
and Karin Branzell interpreted the mel- 
ancholy queen with great beauty of 
voice and the proper heraldic attitude. 
The décor by Panos Aravantinos dis- 
played great charm and humor, espe- 
cially in the farmyard scene which was 
like a quaint Nuremberg toy conjured 
into Life. Erich Kleiber was a most 
sympathetic interpreter, and the play- 
ing of the orchestra was characterized 
by great brilliance, vitality and exqui- 
site charm, with all the delicacy of 
nuance and magic of rhythm which are 
the particular forte of this conductor. 


* * * 


NE of the greatest successes of the 

present season has been that of 
Madeleine Grey, the French soprano, 
a dynamic personality whose musician- 
ship, intelligence and rare interpreta- 
tive gifts have captivated the musical 
cognoscenti of Berlin. Mlle. Grey, like 
her illustrious countrywoman, Yvette 
Guilbert, is champagne incarnate, with 
all the latter’s superb power of evoking 
a whole drama by the tilt of an eye- 
brow or the subtle nuance of a tone. 
She should give reins to her ambition 
and let America have a taste of her 
enchanting art. 

Mildred Dilling, the young American 
harpist whose recent appearances in 
London have added so many jewels to 
an already distinguished crown, made 
her first bow to a German audience 
recently when she appeared as the as- 
sisting artist to Yvette Guilbert. Miss 
Dilling’s fine command of her instru- 
ment and her impeccable musicianship 
won the immediate favor of the audi- 
ence, in spite of their rather uncertain 





Arnold Schénberg, Whose New Opera, 
“Von Heute auf Morgen,” Will Be 
Produced in January 


interest in her chosen instrument, and 
will insure her of an enthusiastic re- 
ception at any time, even when di- 
vorced from the supreme magic of the 
divine Yvette. 


Viola Mitchell of Pittsburgh, a pupil 
of Ysaye, gave her first recital of the 
season in Berlin last month before an 
audience which filled Beethoven Saal, a 
rare sight in Berlin at the present time 
when concert-giving is one of the burn- 
ing economic problems, and an eloquent 
tribute to the marked ability of this 
talented young artist. Miss Mitchell, 
who was accompanied by Adolphe Hal- 
lis, opened with Vitali’s Chaconne, 
passing over the Mendelssohn Concerto 
in E minor to the G major Sonata of 
Brahms, and in every way sustained 
the impression of unusual gifts created 
at her first recital two years ago. She 
is also appearing in Holland and vari- 
ous cities in South Germany, returning 
to Berlin for a second concert after 
Christmas. 

Nora Fauchald, American soprano, 
gave her second Berlin recital at Bach 
Saal on Nov. 20, accompanied by Mi- 
chael Raucheisen. Miss Fauchald ex- 
hibited a voice of lovely quality, but 
the beauty and full effect were unfor- 
tunately somewhat marred by a false 
method of production in the upper reg- 
ister. With such admirable vocal ma- 
terial and an unusual measure of mu- 
sicianship, there could be no question 
of broader success after the elimina- 
tion of some minor faults of technic. 


a a 


T THE END of January, Arnold 

Schénberg’s new opera, “Von heute 
auf Morgen,” will be given by the 
Frankfort Opera under the direction of 
Hans Wilhelm Steinberg, and will be 
followed by Wilhelm Gross’ “Achtung 
Aufnahme,” produced by Rudolph 
Scheel, whose fertility of imagination 
focused general attention on the Wei- 
mar Opera last year. Another novelty 
which is being awaited with great in- 
terest is Kurt Weill’s new three-act 
opera, “The Rise and Fall of Mahog- 
onny,” which will be produced by the 
Leipzig Opera early in January. 

The first performance of the 
“Requiem” of Giinter Raphael was re- 
cently given in Breslau and was hailed 
as a musical event of more than pass- 
ing importance. Raphael, who is 26 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Score another for the American 
artist. You know that Boston is not 
especially operatic minded, despite the 
fact that it stood for a number of years 
for the opera with which Mr. Russell 
provided it, I should say, stood for 
some of the singers! 

The other day they tried some opera 
again up in the Hub and among the 
artists who were engaged was Martha 
Attwood, who as you may know, used 
to be a Bostonian by residence. Miss 
Attwood, who has been a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera company since 
1925 (she created the role of Liu in 
Puccini’s “Turandot”) was a feted 
“guest artist” on December 5, when she 
sang Mimi in “La Bohéme.” Her re- 
ception by the audience was a hearty 
one and the reviewers of the leading 
Boston papers spoke the next day of 
her fine singing of the role, her skill as 
an actress and her artistic restraint. 
In short, she had a complete success. 

Miss Attwood made her debut, you 
know, in this favorite role at Siena 
when she was living in Italy, working 
on her operatic repertoire. She could 
sing it anywhere, not only in Siena, 
Genoa, Boston . 


* * = 


They’re at it again! Yes, the New 
York critics are having a grand time 
once more playing their favorite game, 
“Roasting the Philharmonic’s conduc- 
tor.” It’s an old pastime with them, 
dating back a quarter of a century, not 
a permanent one, but one that breaks 
out from time to time a la epidemic. 

This time it is Mynheer Mengelberg 
who is their target. It appears that 
the stout, little, jolly-faced conductor at 
his second pair of concerts this season 
played the Franck symphony, and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” and 
in his desire to make a big effect dis- 
torted both these familiar works. The 
next morning they went at him and 
the fur flew, here, there and every- 
where. Mr. Downes in the Times was 
perhaps the harshest, but his colleagues 
were all severe and found little good 
to say.: 

But really. Granting that Mr. Men- 
gelberg did distort the melodic line of 
the Franck, I am certain that this re- 
action was but the natural thing to 
occur after the departure of Maestro 
Toscanini. This is the first year that 
Mengelberg has appeared after Tos- 
canini, as Furtwangler did in 1925. In 
1924 Furtwangler came before Tos- 
canini appeared and had a noteworthy 
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success. In 1925 he did not. He never 
returned. But that does not mean that 
he is not a first class conductor; for he 
is and very decidedly so. 

I mention all this simply as a con- 
tributory factor to the situation. For 
this is not what is making life such a 
dreary thing for Mynheer Mengelberg 
these days. No, not at all. It is that 
the New York critics have again 
started playing their game and the con- 
ductor who happens to be at the head 
of the Philharmonic, when that game 
is being played, has to suffer. 

This time it is Mengelberg. In the 
earlier years of the century Wassili 
Safonoff came to us as a guest con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic. He was 
acclaimed best of all the guests over 
two seasons—and among those guests 
were first rate men like Colonne, Henry 
Wood, Kogel, Kunwald, Mengelberg(!), 
Strauss, to mention but a few—and en- 
gaged as regular conductor. It wasn’t 
many years before he was told that he 
could conduct nothing but Tchaikovsky 
and a little Rimsky! And don’t for- 
get that Safonoff was a giant. 

Then came Gustav Mahler, unques- 
tionably the greatest symphonic con- 
ductor of our time. What happened 
to him is history. He departed for 
Europe in 1911 and died several months 
after, a victim of what was little short 
of persecution. Josef Stransky suc- 
ceeded him and for a decade or more 
led the Philharmonic, from half empty 
to full houses, despite the fact that 
after three or four years the critics 
began playing their favorite game. 
Audiences liked Mr. Stransky and they 
went to the Philharmonic to hear him, 
whether the critics said he gave a good 
performance or not. Remember, too, 
that these critics praised Mr. Stransky 
very highly at his New York debut in 
November, 1911, and for a considerable 
time thereafter. 

Then came that friend of music, who 
at a box party at the Philharmonic one 
evening in 1918, modestly made the re- 
mark that all orchestras in New York 
were good, only their conductors were 
bad. He meant Mr. Stransky and Mr. 
Damrosch. So his friends got him up 
an orchestra, which was eventually 
merged with the Philharmonic, after 
the conductor in question had had the 
distinction of making the greatest fail- 
ure that any symphonic conductor has 
ever made in New York. 

And here we are with Mynheer 
Mengelberg sharing the season with 
Toscanini and Molinari, and last year 
with the same gentlemen, plus Sir 
Thomas Beecham and Herr Kraus. 
The Hollander has been conducting 
here since 1920. Are the critics tired 
of him? Several of them started to 
pick on Toscanini this year, for the 
first time since he has conducted the 
Philharmonic. They may succeed and 
send Mr. Mengelberg to his Concertge- 
bouw for all year conducting. 

If Mr. Mengelberg is wise he will go 
right ahead with his work. He is a 
big musician and above a few notices. 
But he must keep in mind two things: 
first, that the New York public does 
not like noise, and his new seating of 
the orchestra with the brass at the back 
centre of the stage is the noisiest thing 
we have had to listen to in years; 
second, that it is not gracious to speak 
of the bad condition in which he found 
the orchestra on his arrival here. The 
Philharmonic has never sounded better 
than it did at Maestro Toscanini’s last 
concert. Methinks this is a little idio- 
syncrasy of the good Mynheer. Did 
he not make the same remark about 
the condition of his beloved Concertge- 
bouw the first year that Dr. Muck led 


it while he (Mengelberg) was away in 
America? And surely no one would 
accuse Arturo Toscanini and Karl 
Muck of a special gift for ruining or- 


chestras! 
oo oo * 


Someone once asked me just what 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
does? I leave it to wiser heads than 
mine to answer. 

But something tells me they will 
soon be doing something. For that was 
a bomb that hit them at their board 
meeting last month in Milwaukee, 
when resignations were received from 
four of the biggest women the Federa- 
tion has among its members. Your 
last issue carried this news, which was 
published nowhere else up to that time, 
that Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, Mrs. 
Frances Clark, Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher and Mrs. John W. Lyons had 
sent in their resignations. Wow! Just 
think what that means: two former 
presidents (Mrs. Seiberling and Mrs. 
Lyons) and two former vice-presidents 
(Mrs. Fisher and Mrs. Clark). Not 
that the office they held would of itself 
characterize them or describe their 
ability as Federation women, for we 
know that even the strongest organiza- 
tions are at times headed by men and 
women of insu< cient calibre. 

Look back over the years and see 
what these women have done and then 
realize what their resigning means to 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Mrs. Seiberling, elected president in 
1919 at the Peterborough Biennial, 
gave of her best to the organization. 
Mrs. Lyons succeeded her and proved 
a tower of strength. Mrs. Fisher’s 
work is too well known to require re- 
counting here. Let it be said that she 
carried on her shoulders the prepara- 
tion of the recent Biennial at Boston 
and carried it through superbly. No 
one, not even her opponents, could 
claim that she had the proper codpera- 
tion in making the Boston Biennial the 
success that it was. 

Mrs. Ottaway, the new president, 
who was elected in Boston last June, 
wired you that the board had requested 
that the matter of the resignations be 
reconsidered. It strikes me that this 
was more than a formal gesture. Mrs. 
Ottaway is an exceedingly alert wo- 
man. Young as she is in the Federa- 
tion, I am told that she is well ad- 
vised, that this is a reign in which 
there are powers behind the throne and 
that the psychological effect of the 
resignations of four nationally known 
and admired women, which the mem- 
bers must know is the reply to what 
happened in Boston, is something that 
Mrs. Ottaway would rather avoid. 

What will the four resigning mem- 
bers do? Will they reconsider and re- 
main directors? You know, of course, 
that they were resigning not from the 
Federation (they could not do that, as 
they are Life Members) but from the 
Board. If they remain it will be a 
feather in Mrs. Ottaway’s cap; it will 
mark her first diplomatic triumph 
since becoming president. Something 
makes me think she will be equal to it. 

* 7 * 


It was edifying to read in the Times 
that the subject of Moussorgsky’s can- 
tata, “Joshua,” was “a Biblical one.” 
Doubtless this is to avoid any confu- 
sion with the hero of a play acted for 
many, many seasons by the late Den- 
man Thompson! 

* + + 

A friend of mine called my attention 
the other day to a statement made by 
the perennially successful (if he can 
forget “Treasure Girl”) George Gersh- 
win to the effect that Irving Berlin is 
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the Schubert of America. This friend, 
who is a pianist, composer and teacher 
himself and a person of very genuine 
culture, did not come upon the Gersh- 
win utterance, but had it brought to 
his attention by a number of his pupils 
in the form of inquiries as to whether 
it was true. “Here lies,” said he, 
(and I say so, too) “the danger.” 

It appears that in a recent issue of 
a popular magazine Mr. Gershwin re- 
viewed the subject of creative music 
in the United States and in so doing 
paid his respects to MacDowell, to 
Rubin Goldmark and Leo Ornstein, 
spoke of Nevin and Cadman as senti- 
mentalists and then made the Olympian 
statement about the composer of “Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band.” He topped this 
off by proclaiming himself a disciple 
of America’s own Schubert, a touching 
bit of modesty, I imagine, for the 
young man who now has the unusual 
distinction of appearing simultaneously 
on Broadway as a musical comedy com- 
poser and on symphonic programs as 
the composer of a piano concerto and 
“An American in Paris,” which latter 
work, despite the fact that it had no 
success last year when first performed, 
is receiving several hearings this year. 

Mr. Gershwin is one of those lucky 
composers, (if he can forget “Treasure 
Girl”) who has made an easy and quick 
success. He has become good news- 
paper copy. His utterances whether on 
one subject or another find their place 
into print. His opinion on the tariff 
would if published probably not be 
taken too seriously; but let him give 
an opinion on a musical matter and 
there will be thousands who will im- 
mediately seize on it, and some of them 
believe it. Why? Not because they 
think that Mr. Gershwin is a great 
musician, but because he is associated 
with music, which, alas, seems these 
days to permit all sorts of opinion. 

These pupils of my friend, for 
example, read this Gershwin statement 
and as they have been trained by my 
friend to hold their standards high 
they were amazed to learn that Irving 
Berlin was our Schubert when they 
read the article. Instead of believing 
it to be so, they discussed the opinion 
—which they were skeptical about— 
with their teacher. But how about the 
thousands who took it for gospel? how 
about the morons, who are numerous 
everywhere, who accept such an evalua- 
tion of Mr. Berlin by his disciple and 
pass it along to their friends and ac- 
quaintances? 

Lest there be any doubt about it, 
let me say that I am second to none 
in my admiration for what amounts to 
little short of genius in the case of 
Mr. Berlin. I think he has written 
popular songs for a decade and a half 
which have an extraordinarily strong 
appeal, and I count “Say It with 
Music,” “Blue Skies,” “Tell Her In the 
Springtime,” “How About Me?” and 
“The Song Is Ended” among the out- 
standing tunes of their kind. But to 
confuse a pronounced gift for this kind 
of music with a prodigious genius like 
that of Franz Schubert is not only to 
mislead innocent readers of one’s opin- 
ion but to indict oneself as a musician 
without critical standards. Surely the 
very talented composer of the “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” now that he has entered 
the concert halls, would not have us 
think that about him. How about it, 
George? asks your 
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“Don Quichotte” Returns to Chicago’s Opera 


LITT, 


Poreat of Caiev antes’ Knight by Vanni: Marcoux Moves 
Audience in Revival of Massenet Work— 
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“’'Tannhauser” 


Has Debatable New Investiture—Restoration of “Forza 


del Destino” and Return 
ductor Are Other Events 


HICAGO, Dec. 20.—Sixteen years 
ago, when the Chicago Opera pro- 
duced Massenet’s “Don Quichotte,” it 
achieved only a succés d’estime, Re- 
dived on Dec. 4, with Vanni-Marcoux 
again in the title-réle, and Coe Glade 
as La Belle Dulcinée, previously sung 
by Mary Garden, the work became the 
popular success of the current season. 
Not that the present production 
determined the success of Vanni- 
Marcoux’ masterful portrait of the 
mad knight; it is of record that this 
was the French baritone’s 58lst per- 
formance of the réle. A _ prodigiously 
tall, lean, tottering figure, the Cer- 
vantes hero presented by Vanni-Mar- 
coux was invested with so much that 
is elemental in human nature that an 
audience must have been of stone to 
resist its appeal. Every man must 
have seen in this pitiful, absurd figure 
some reflection of his own unattainable 
ambitions, of his impossible ideals and 
unrealized loves. At any rate, at the 
end of the third act, when Don Qui- 
chotte is finally disillusioned as to his 
Dulcinée, and staggers off, propped 
up by his faithful Sancho, having suf- 
fered scorn and ridicule, the applause 
was that of an audience profoundly 
moved. A greater feat is not per- 
formed in the theater. 


Co-artists Are Effective 


Althoygh the work revolves around 
the figure of the Don, this production 
profited inestimably from the skill 
which Miss Glade brought to the per- 
formance. She is young and of the 
Iberian type of beauty which Don 
Quichotte doubtless visualized as his 
ideal woman. There was seduction in 
her velvety contralto voice, so well mas- 
tered that the heavy demands of range 
and facility which Massenet incorpo- 
rated in the score found her unflinch- 
ing before a task that might have 
paled many an older singer. Nor 
would it be fair to leave unmentioned 
Miss Glade’s dramatic gifts, as for in- 
stance her heartless scorn of the knight 
when he asks her to be his bride, and 
the quick change to pity when she sees 
him crushed and faltering under the 
blow. 

Other items of the production call 
for equal praise. Edouard Cotreuil did 
just the right thing by Sancho; and 
Theodore Ritch attracted attention by 
his good singing and excellent bearing. 
The lesser personages of the cast were 
in the good care of Alice D’Hermanoy, 
Thelma Votipka, Giuseppe Cavadore, 
Antonio Nicolich, Jean De Keyser, and 
Eugenio Correnti. A great deal of 
credit is due Emil Cooper for his color- 
ful conducting of a score of which the 
best that can be said is that it never 
interferes with the action. 


“Tannhiaiuser” in New Garb 


If “Don Quichotte” proved the most 
popular presentation of the fortnight, 
“Tannhiauser,” on Dec. 7, was the most 
ambitious. The curtain arose on a 
Venusberg of the most approved mod- 
ern night-club style, with Venus seated 
on a geometrically designed throne, 
surrounded by vast drapes of pas- 
sionate purple. Only some ill-considered 
festoons of flowers, hung from the ceil- 


of Frank St. Leger as Con- 
of Span 


ing, suggested that virtue might later 
have a place in this drama. But the 
consequent settings, all new, were far 
too virtuous. The scene portraying the 
foot of the Wartburg was prosaically 
photographic; which can not be said 
of the vast, gilded Si&ngersaal—at 
least by any one who has ever visited 
the spot. 


An Excellent Cast 


If the scenery is discussed first, there 
is a reason. For, despite some high- 
lights, the performance will hardly 
bring fame and popularity to the Wag- 
nerian wing of the company. The most 
unreserved praise is to be accorded to 
Alexander Kipnis, for his fine, dignified 
portrayal of the Landgrave. And noth- 
ing less than the same unreserved 
praise is due Frida Leider for her 
singing of the music of Venus. But 
the absurdities of the lady’s costume 
decidedly mitigated the favor she may 
legitimately have expected from a pub- 
lic with all too sensible risibilities. 

A good deal may also be said in 
favor of Eva Turner’s singing as Elisa- 
beth, despite an apparent lack of in- 
herent sympathy for the music, and 
a tone too frequently given to “white- 
ness.” She, too, had her misfortunes 
with both wig and costume. Theodore 
Strack took the title part, and on the 
whole sang well and looked handsome, 
although his acting at times ran to 
excesses distasteful to Anglo-Saxon 
audiences. 

Richard Bonelli voiced the melan- 
choly plaints of Wolfram with his cus- 
tomary taste and mellow tone. Helen 
Freund sang the lay of the Shepherd 
with ingenuous grace. The other réles 
were assigned to members of the Italian 
wing of the company, most of whom 
were utterly at sea in this environment. 
The ballet in the Venusberg scene did 
little more than step on each other’s 
heels. 

Last in mention, but foremost in 
achievement, was Egon Pollak, who 
realized from the orchestra the mag- 
nificence lacking on the stage. 


“Forza” Is Revived 


Replenishing the already abundant 
Italian repertoire of the company, “La 
Forza del Destino” was mounted on 
Dee. 14 after six years’ absence. In- 
teresting and even beautiful as are 
many of its musical episodes, its pre- 
sence is justified mainly by the oppor- 
tunities it affords to Claudia Muzio, 
Cesare Formichi, Charles Marshall and 
Chase Baromeo. 

The many arias and the unrelieved 
tragic atmosphere that surrounds 
Donna Leonora is sufficient to endear 
the réle to any prima donna, but not 
many could profit by the opportunities 
as did Mme. Muzio. The moments of 
bravura, it need scarcely be stated, 
were disposed of with beguiling ease. 
The more lyric phrases were balm for 
opera-weary ears. Would that every 
singer took as many pains to please the 
eye as this one, whose costumes are 
always becoming, rich in fabric and 
unexceptional in design! 

Of the rest, Mr. Formichi unleashed 
his great voice in solos and in duets 
with the almost equally resonant Mr. 


Marshall. But the “wrt singing is not 
always the loudest, and some of the 
choicest specimens of the art came 
from Mr. Baromeo, whose smooth de- 
livery and just attention to every 
phrase made the scenes of the Fran- 
ciscan Abbot an epicurean feast for 
the discriminating. 

Ada Paggi had her first extended op- 
portunity as the young lady fetchingly 
named Preziosilla, carrying off some 
lively action of the ingenue type and 
singing well with a voice rather small 
in volume for this large theater, An- 
tonio Nicolich had another of the in- 
conspicuous réles he does so well, and 
the remaining parts were divided 
among Alice D’Hermanoy, Lodovico 
Oliviero, Eugenio Sandrini and Gildo 
Morelato. 

Emil Cooper presided in the con- 
ductor’s stand with that virility and 
fine taste which we are coming to rec- 
ognize as his predominant qualities. 


St. Leger Returns 


The most interesting feature of the 
“Rigoletto” on Dec. 10 was the return 
of Frank St. Leger to the conducting 
staff. He was always a good conduc- 
tor; his experience elsewhere has ap- 
parently made him an _ exceedingly 
valuable one. At least we have seldom 
heard the ancient svore given with 
quite so much enthusiasm, with such 
careful balancing of every detail, and 
with contrasts so well planned and ex- 
ecuted. A conductor who can do this 
to the old operas is worth his weight 
in gold to any company. 

Richard Bonelli was the jester, a 
réle in which he is not unfamiliar here, 
and in which he invariably acquits him- 
self satisfactorily. Especially well did 
he react to the dramatic situations of 
the third act. 

Edith Mason arose from a sickbed to 
sing Gilda, a réle which seemingly does 
not tempt her frequently, although a 
performance of ‘some seasons back 
stands out in memory as the finest we 
have ever heard of the part. Natural- 
ly she was not in the best state this 
night, but, even so, she set a pace many 
a soprano might envy. The other lead- 


ing réles were given to Charles 
Hackett, Virgilio Lazzari and Ada 
Paggi. 


Raisa in “Juive” 

The opera which in the announce- 
ments of this company goes under the 
various titles of “La Juive,” “The 
Jewess” and “L’Ebrea” was set up for 
the invariable delight of its own espe- 
cial public on Dec. 9. Since the public 
likes it and pays to hear it, one cannot 
censure the Civic Opera for presenting 
the work. Certainly, as long as it is 
given, the management does well in 
being able to cast it with Rosa Raisa, 
Charles Marshall, Alexander Kipnis, 
Theodore Ritch and Alice Mock. 

Understandably, Rachel is one of 
Raisa’s most popular réles. It appeals 
to her own people, whose loyalty and 
devotion must be one of the greatest 
satisfactions in this singer’s career, 
and it appeals to that still greater pub- 
lie whose only concern is singing with 
a thrill to it. As usual, both elements 
were happy this night, and novelty 
seekers found something, to distract 
them in the lavish new costumes Mme. 
Raisa provided for herself. 

Miss Mock, whose importance to the 
company is perceptibly increasing, de- 
livered the roulades of the Princess 
Eudossia with fluent ease and charm- 
ing tone. Mr. Marshall scored again 
with his well worked out sketch of 


Hallie Stiles Makes $ 


American Début with 


Chicago Civic Opera 








Hallie Stiles, as Elsa in 
in Chicago 

CuHIcAGo, Dec. 20.—Hallie Stiles, 
American soprano, made her Ameri- 
can début in grand opera last night 
as Elsa in the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company production of “Lohengrin.” 
The large audience received her very 
cordially. 

A Syracuse delegation travelled to 
Chicago for Miss Stiles’ début. She 
received congratulatory messages from 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Senators Royal S. Copeland and Robert 
Wagner, among others. 


“Lohengrin” 





Eleazar, although he might conceivably 
caricature it less. Mr. Ritch, who 
had in Prince Leopold the most im- 
portant réle thus far in his engage- 
ment, quite justified this evidence of 
faith in his ability. Mr. Kipnis was 
a Cardinal both sonorous and dramatic, 
quite as much at home in this type of 
music as in Strauss and Wagner. 
Messrs. Nicolich, Morelato and San- 
drini completed the cast. Mr. Cooper 
conducted. 

The cast that has so often assumed 
the responsibilities of “Faust” again 
undertook the task on Dec. 14. Miss 
Mason was quite recovered from her 
recent indisposition and sang with that 
soaring beauty of which no one else 
seems quite to know the secret. René 
Maison was the Faust, cavalier of car- 
riage, and adequate in vocal resource. 
Virgilio Lazzari’s versatility does not 
quite extend to the réle of Mephistoph- 
eles, despite the great variety of 
characterizations which have made him 
famous. Nor is Désiré Défrére vocal- 
ly able to cope with the extremes of 
range in the music of Valentine. Miss 
Paggi was a capable Siebel, and Maria 
Claessens and Mr. Nicolich were re- 
spectively the Martha and Wagner. 

Mr. St. Leger conducted. One is 
obliged to repeat the observations on 
his “Rigoletto”—that the old scores are 
apparently a vital matter to him, and 
that he knows how to inject this 
vitality into a performance. 

Repetitions with the casts of the first 
performances were given of “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” on Dec. 5; “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” on Dec. 8; “Tann- 


hauser,” on Dec. 15; “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” on Dec. 16; “La Juive,” on 
Dec. 17; “Don Quichotte,” on Dec. 12; 


and “Il Trovatore,”’ on Dec. 18. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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QUAKER CITY HEARS 
EVENTS OF APPEAL 


Pianist’s Return and Bow of 
Quartet Hailed—Sunday 
Series Revived 


PHILADELPHIA, 20. — Arthur 
Hice, after several years in Europe, 
from which he brought back elaborate 
press encomiums, and after a success- 
ful American reentry at a recent New 


Dec. 


York concert, made his first appear- 
ance in some seasons in his home town, 
at the Academy foyer on Dec. 13. He 
opened his list with a substantial read- 
ing of the Bach Toccata in C Minor, 
and followed it with one equally faith- 
ful to the of the Beethoven 
Sonata in A Flat Major, Op. 110. A 
Chopin group came between these and 


classics 


a series of novelties, including an ex- 
cerpt from Janacek’s “Im Nebel,” two 
items from Jirak’s “Lebenswende” and 
“Los Hueritas de Sahuarita” from S. 
M. L. Barlow’s “New Mexicana.” The 


Chopin was done with surpassing deli- 
cacy, the G Major Nocturne, Op. 39, 
No. 2, striking one of the high points 
of the recital. 

The first performances in this city 
brought forward matter of moderate 
musical interest, the structural clever- 
ness of the Barlow work exceeding the 
others. Another high point was 
reached in Mr. Hice’s Debussy, includ- 
ing “L’Isle Joyeuse” and “La Fille aux 
Cheveux de Lin.” These, in his choicely 
interpreted final group, were bracketed 
with the Menuet and Toccata from 
Ravel’s “Le Tombeau de Couperin.” 
All in all, Mr. Hice presented one of 
the distinguished piano recitals of the 
winter. 

The Lener Quartet made its first 
Philadelphia appearance at the third 
meeting of the Chamber Music Associa- 
tion in the Bellevue ballroom on Dec. 
15, the group proving one of the best 
string organizations heard by the mem. 
bership in its thirteen seasons. Surety 
and poise were the technical attributes 
of the quartet, and a lucid understand- 
ing and clear communication of the 
composer’s intentions were the main 
interpretative asset. Some liberties 
were taken in the Schubert D Minor 
Quartet, with its “Tod und das Mad- 
chen” variations, so far as tempi were 
concerned. The Mozart B Flat Quartet 
—the so-called “Hunting’”—on the 
other hand, was rather rigidly adher- 
ent to time marks, especially in the 
Minuet, which is often played toc 
rapidly. The additional number was 
the Debussy G Minor, delivered with a 
realizing sense of its rich beauties. 

The Municipal Bureau of Music, of 
which Clara Barnes Abbott is chief, 
and Helen Pulaski Innes, assistant 
chief, has revived the free Sunday 
afternoon concerts in the foyer of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts. These 
originated about a decade ago, but 
were dropped in more recent years on 
account of the then superabundance of 
Sunday music. The first of the new 
series was given by the Quinlan Trio, 
who gave with delightful effect the 
“Miniatures” of Paul Juon, three pleas- 
ing numbers by Frank Bridge and three 
“Walzer-Marchen” of Schiitt, all high 
class works yet designed to appeal to 
popular taste. The trio includes Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, piano; Herman Wein- 
berg, violin, and Emil Folgmann, ’cello. 

W. R. M. 
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Where “Carmen” Rubs Elbows with “Butterfly” 
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An Impromptu Rehearsal of the Opera Class at Fontainebleau 


N the historic palace of Fontainebleau, France, the spectres of dead queens of the storied past may 
with amazement at some of the music and pageantry to be seen nowadays. 
palace is the historic theater on the stage of which rehearsals by the opera class are held. 
such a rehearsal of the Opera Class, each student depicting a well known operatic character. 


blink 
In the Louis XV wing of the 
Above is seen 
Left to right 


are seen Carmen, Mephistopheles, Juliette, Melisande, Butterfly, Faust, Orpheo, Athanael and Thais in more 


or less informal costumes. 


with a keen eye upon details of interpretation. 
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alty Reform | 


(Continued from page 3) 


proprietor. Royalties under any such 
grant, or under any subsequent agree- 
ment made under paragraph (3), shall 
be payable at a specified rate per 
ordinary commercial phonograph record 
or perforated music roll. 

“The payment of royalty by any 
grantee, or any person making like use 
of the copyrighted musical composi- 
tion under the provisions of paragraph 
(4), shall free the articles or devices 
for which such royalty has been paid 
from further contribution to the copy- 
right except in the case of public per- 
formance for profit. 

“Any manufacture and sale of 
such parts of instruments serving to 
reproduce mechanically such copy- 
righted musical work, in violation of 
the provisions of this Act as amended, 
shall be deemed to be an infringement 
of the copyright of such musical] work. 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any 
person (A) to change, alter, or deviate 
from the terms of a grant or subse- 
quent agreement made under this sub- 
section, with respect to the royalty 
payable for such use of the copyrighted 
musical composition, or with respect to 
the time, mode, and manner of payment 
and security for the payment thereof, 
except in the manner provided in para- 
graph (3); (B) to give, grant, or con- 
cede to any person any refund, rebate, 


discount, preference, benefit, or ad- 
vantage whatever from the royalty fixed 
in such grant or subsequent agreement; 
or (C) to accept or receive any such re- 
fund, rebate, discount, preference, bene- 
fit, or advantage. Any person violat- 
ing any provision of this paragraph 
shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shali be punished by a fine of not less 
than $500 nor more than $5,000. 
“Sec. 2. The first paragraph of sub- 
section (e) of section 25 of such Act 
of March 4, 1909, as amended (United 
States Code, title 17, section 25 (e)), 
and any other provision of such Act 
of March 4, 1909, as amended, in 
respect of the royalty of 2 cents on each 


part manufactured of instruments 
serving to reproduce mechanically a 
copyrighted musical composition are 


hereby repealed.” 

At the hearings before the House 
Committee on Copyrights during the 
last session, record and roll manufac- 
turers and representatives of many 
musical instrument producers strongly 


The professors, Messieurs Salignac and Clergue, are shown at the extreme right, 


objected to the elimination of the two- 
cent royalty provision, while the com- 
posers urged that, as their property, 
copyrighted music rights for rolls and 
records should be assigned and sold 
for what they will bring, as is the case 
in the disposition of all other property. 
New hearings will be held by the com- 
mittee at a date not yet decided on. 
ALFRED T. MARKS 


Second Iturbi Recital Scheduled 


Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist, will give 
a second Carnegie Hall recital on Dec. 
29. Half of his program will be de- 
voted to the moderns, including Stra- 
vinsky’s piano version of “Petrouchka,” 
Poulene’s “Trois Movements Perpet- 
uels,” Ravel’s Pantomime, De Falla’s 


Ritual Dance of Fire from “El Amor 
Brujo,” and Granados’ “El Pelele” 
from “Goyescas.” The concert will 


open with Bach’s “Caprice for the De- 
parture of his Beloved Brother,” and 
Schubert’s Impromptu with Variations 
in B Flat. 
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Minneapolis Welcomes Invasion of 
New Spanish Music and Dancing 





Verbrugghen Pus de Falla 
Work on Symphony Pro- 
gram with the Cuban 
Echaniz at Piano—La Ar- 
gentina Arouses Enthusi- 
asm — Beethoven Second 
Given Hearing 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 20.—Con- 
certs following in the wake of the 
Thanksgiving holiday brought the 
modern music of Spain into agreeable 
prominence. The sixth regular subscrip- 
tion concert of the Minneapolis Sym- 


phony orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen 
conducting, and with Jose Echaniz, the 
young Cuban pianist as soloist, adhered 
to the tradition of reserving the first 
half of the program to classical music 
while giving over more recent things 
and two ensembles with the soloist to 
the second half. 

After an artistically graded perform- 
ance of the overture to Gluck’s “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis” Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony was performed. The work 
has been given in its entirety only four 
times during the twenty-seven years of 
the orchestra’s existence. Many sym- 
phony patrons confessed that outside of 
its famous larghetto they had never 
heard it before. 

The symphony was performed like 
the recondite yet spontaneous outburst 
of a young genius who never again 
would express himself with such care- 
free jubilance and brilliancy. Mr. Ver- 
brugghen is a loving and profound Bee- 
thoven scholar who gave to the first 
movement exactly the character of 
free fantasia which it seems unmis- 
takably to possess. In the larghetto 
there was no leaning toward the sen- 
timental and with such treatment it 
did not fail to impress as one of music’s 
rarest gems. The scherzo was done with 
delightful airiness and its highly orig- 
inal F sharp episode in the trio was 
finely outlined, while the genial con- 
ductor gave his vitality free reins for 
the boisterous gayety and brusqueness 
of the typical Beethoven finale. The 
competent strings and lighter wood- 
winds carried off high honors in the 
symphony as well as in the overture. 


De Falla Work Pleases 


The incursion into Spain was made 
through Manuel de Falla’s “Nights in 
the Gardens of Spain,” symphonic im- 
pressions for piano and orchestra, with 
Echaniz in the solo part. The new suite 
vividly recalled to many “La Vida 
Breve,” the lyric drama with which de 
Falla won a prize and fame. 

Through an artistically weighed 
first performance de Falla’s music of 
the modern Gitanos with reminiscences 
of the ancient church modes, and here 
and there a delightful arabesque of 
open octave monody, pleased and fas- 
cinated. The three sections of “At 
Generalife,” “Distant Dance” and “In 
the Gardens of the Sierra of Cordova,” 


DTT ePLLcLeeeec 


(where for once there is a change of 
locality), afforded well employed oppor- 
tunities for odd stopping of instruments 
which created atmosphere from the very 


first. The whole elicited much ap- 
plause for soloist, conductor and 
orchestra. 


Echaniz, who really had not had much 
of an opportunity in the de Falla suite 
except the running of chords and 
arpeggios and the producing of some 
interesting guitar effects, also played 
Weber’s “Konzertstiick” with the or- 
chestra, giving this old and historically 
important one-movement concerto a 
dashing and at times very beautiful per- 
formance. The young pianist seems of 
the greatest promise and possesses a 
splendid technique. Enthusiastically 
received, he gave several extra num- 
bers, first playing the Gigue from 
Bach’s fifth French suite, then the 
Paganini-Liszt “La Campanella” and 
in closing, the fire ritual scene from 
“El Amor Brujo” by de Falla. 

Between the ensemble numbers Mr. 
Verbrugghen conducted the orchestra 
in a beautifully conceived and executed 
first performance of the introduction 
to the first act of d’Indy’s “Fervaal.” 


Vivid Art of Dance 


La Argentina brought on this Iber- 
ian spell. She revealed herself as the 
very embodiment of the sunshine and 
smiles of Spain and the very soul of 
its folk dancing on Dec. 4, when she 
drew to the Lyceum Theatre a most 
distinguished audience. Her program 
was the sole one-night event in the 
downtown entertainment series of Mrs. 
Carlyle Scott, which will culminate in 
the annual spring engagement of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company in the 
Municipal Auditorium on March 21, 
22 and 24. 

In ten striking dance creations and 
in as many striking costumes La Ar- 
gentina presented her program, For 
two hours and a half, interrupted only 
by a few piano solos, she held her au- 
dience fascinated. 

It would be hard to tell which of 
these numbers deserve prime attention, 
but the audience by increasing its vol- 
leys of applause managed to have three 
of the most noteworthy repeated. Thus 
the first of these was the Lagaterna, a 
genuine Zuloaga picture come to life. 
The second was an Andalusian Tango 
which for whirlwind effects in acceler- 
ando of rhythm was truly marvelous. 

The third number encored was the 
Seguidilla, the most characteristic of 
all. La Argentina’s admirers had sensed 
one of the greatest peculiarities of 
Spanish folk dancing, namely, that it is 
not always accomplished to music or 
singing. Here rhythm and melody of 
any sort were suspended. When danced 
before Spanish people, the audience 
through cries and metric clapping of 
hands will accompany the dancer. 

Miguel Beridon, La Argentina’s ac- 
companist, played some popular de 
Falla and Albeniz numbers. He made 
a decided impression with the latter’s 
engaging and exceedingly difficult 
“Triana.” Victor NILSSON. 


Earl Weatherford Is 
Presented in Recital 
Before Cincinnati Club 








Earl Weatherford, Tenor 


CINCINNATI, OHIO., Dec. 20.—Before 
the Matinée Musical Club on Tuesday, 
Nov. 26, Earl Weatherford, tenor, of 
New York, appeared in recital, accom- 
panied by Stuart Ross at the piano. 

Mr. Weatherford, who is a new ar- 
tist from the studio of Adelaide 
Gescheidt of New York, displayed 
both a fine quality of voice and admir- 
able style in a taxing program, which 
included arias from “L’Africaine” and 
“Manon,” songs in the old Italian 
style by Donaudy, German songs by 
Schumann and Brahms, and Russian 
songs by Rachmaninoff and Tchaikov- 
sky, sung in English. He also sang 
English and American songs by Bridge, 
Snodgrass and Kountz. Mr. Weather- 
ford revealed sound schooling and 
great sincerity in his work, backed by 
genuine musicianship. 

Mr. Weatherford is soloist at the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church in New 
York, and also at the Union Temple 
Synagogue, Brooklyn. 





Bauer and Lashanska Broadcast 


Hulda Lashanska, soprano, and Har- 
old Bauer, pianist, were the stars of 
the Radio Victor Hour broadcast 
from Station WEAF through the N. B. 
C. System, Dec. 12, at 10 p.m., with the 
Radiotron Division as sponsors. In ad- 
dition to the solo numbers, there were 
offerings by the New Victor Salon Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Nathan- 
iel Shilkret, and by the Shilkret String 
Quartet. 





English Conductor to Come Here 


Dr. Adrian Boult, conductor of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society and 
now director of the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, will arrive in this coun- 
try the end of December for a visit of 
two weeks and will conduct several 
special radio concerts. 





“They maintain a 
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delightfully balanced and delicately 
sensitive ensemble."’—Pitis Sanborn in the Telegram. 
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KRAEUTER WILLEKE  GIORNI 


“There is a freshness and crispness about their playing 
which captivates and holds the hearers.’ 
L. ©. in the Telegraph. 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 100 W. 80th St., N. Y. C. 


BALTIMORE HEARS 
LOCAL ARTISTS 


Organist and Violist of 
Peabody Institute 
Give Recital 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 20.—Harold Bauer 
gave a comprehensive disclosure of his 
musicianship in an attractive piano 
program Dec. 13, at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The program of the seventh recital 
at the Peabody Institute had local 
interest in the appearance of Louis 
Robert, organist, and Orlando Apreda, 
violist. Both are members of the teach- 
ing staff and their work was heard 
with deserved attention. 

Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, and Alexander 
Sklarevski, pianist, staff members of 
the Peabody Conservatory, gave a 
sonata recital on Dec. 9, as a supple- 
mentary program to the regular series. 
Virginia Carty was the accompanist. 

The recital of Leslie Frick, contralto, 
Dec. 3, was of local interest. Miss 
Frick is a native of Baltimore. Her 
musical stature points toward noble 
artistic achievement. George Bolek 
was the accompanist. 

Fritz Kreisler, distinguished violin- 
ist, swayed a capacity audience at the 
Lyric Dec. 5, to keen appreciation. 
Many encores followed the interesting 
program. Carl Lamson assisted at the 
piano. 

Leopold Stokowski, conducting the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, at the Lyric on 
Dec. 11, received an ovation following 
the playing of Gluck, Bach and Handel. 
The concert concluded with the Dvorak 
“New World” symphony which was 
ideally played. 

The Baltimore Music Club gave a 
recital at Hotel Emerson Dec. 14, the 
program being presented by Beatrice 
Osgood, pianist, Alma Metcalf, violin- 
ist, Helen Stokes, soprano, Carolyn 
Thompson, soprano, and Bernard Ko- 
sine, tenor. Virginia Castelle and 
Sarah Stulman were the accompanists. 
The program was in charge of Mrs. 
Rhoda Tyson and Mrs. Martin W. 
Garrett. FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





Prokofieff and Koshetz to Give 
Joint Recital 


Serge Prokofieff, Russian composer- 
pianist, and Nina Koshetz, soprano, will 
be heard in a recital of Prokofieff’s 
compositions at the Town Hall on Jan. 
6. The concert is under the auspices 
of Pro Musica—the second of their se- 
ries. This will be Prokofieff’s opening 
appearance of his American tour this 
season. 





Cadman to Conduct Own Work 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 20.— Charles 
Wakefield Cadman will conduct his 
newly published “Oriental Rhapsody” 
when it ‘is presented by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra. Arthur 
Rodzinski, conductor of the orchestra, 
invited Mr. Cadman to take the baton. 
The date for the production has not yet 
been set. Mr. Cadman is now conduct- 
ing for Movietone releases. 
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“Lyricism Is Returning to Musical Art,’ Says Tansman - 





Polish Composer-Pianist, 
Here on Second Visit, Sees 
Tendency to Clarity as 
Healthy Sign in Modern 
Music—‘‘National Art 
Should Be International in 
Scope,” He Says — His 
Opera, “Kurdish Night,” 
to Have German Pre- 
miere in March 


By Cameron Emslie 


‘ mh iy the world of music today the pen- 
dulum is slowly but surely revers- 
ing. The decadent, the cacophonous, 
and the ugly are giving place general- 
ly to works in a more lyrical vein. 
The same is true in the other arts, no- 
tably in sculpture and painting. The 
melodic line is becoming more and more 
pronounced. This is a healthy sign and 
one to rejoice over, for how greatly we 
need true beauty in this materialistic 
day, to lift us to more spiritual levels!” 
Thus spoke the brilliant young Po- 
lish composer, Alexander Tansman, 
when we talked with him on his recent 
arrival in New York for his second 
visit to this country. 

“I do not like the emotionless, cereb- 
ral music, so much of which has been 
published in the last ten years or 
so,” he added. “Most of it looks mighty 
fine on paper, and typographically it 
is often a joy to behold, but in actual 
performance it is found to be academic, 
outré and quite uninspired. 

“True music, I contend, is based on 
nationality—but in a very deep sense, 
that is. It is the essence of his coun- 
try’s folk music, ingrained in his be- 
ing, which characterizes a truly in- 
spired composer and gives his music a 
national flavor. 


A Polish Renaissance 


“In my part in the renaissance of 
Poland’s art and life, I am striving to 
recapture the spirit which animated 
our great Chopin and which has been 
lost to us ever since. But, understand 
me, I would emulate, not imitate, him. 
Writing only what I intensely feel, I 
constantly seek to produce pure music 
of a distinctly lyrical nature, expressive 
of the élan and tenderness of the Po- 
lish soul. 

“Chopin combined in a marvelous 
way the lyricism of my countrymen 
with unsurpassed settings of our mu- 
sical lore. Employing Polish themes 
and idioms lavishly—for they were in- 
bred in him—he expressed his native 
sensitiveness with Gallic clarity, and 
so gave his music an international qual- 
ity and appeal. 

“That is the end to which I am 
working, for national art, to my mind, 
should be international in scope. For 
decades Paris has been the cradle and 
haven of my country’s creative artists, 
and naturally it still lures us to partake 
of the inspiring hospitality and exs- 
thetic standards to be found there. 

“To me, one of the most interesting 
composers of the day is Manuel de 
Falla. He is doing for Spain what I 
am endeavoring to do for my native 
country. His art, distinctly lyrical, is 
based solely on his nationality. At the 
same time he is modern in his mode of 
expression. He is a great master. [ 
particularly admire his ‘E] Retablo,’ an 
episode from his ‘Don Quixote’ suite for 





marionette theater, and his Concerto 
for clavichord and small orchestra.” 


The Influence of Stravinsky 


We asked Mr. Tansman what he 
thought of Igor Stravinsky, the mod- 
ern Russian master, and the follow- 
ers of that school, and his answer was 
emphatic: “Every composer that is 
worthy of the name should be a law 
unto himself, should endeavor to pre- 
serve his own individuality and ideas. 


Too many young composers. today 
worship at the shrine of Stra- 
vinsky, the most notable iconoclast 


of contemporary music. I consider him 
a very dangerous menace to his nu- 
merous disciples, for he, in my opin- 
ion, is far from knowing his own mind. 

“Stravinsky changes his style and 
technique frequently. At the present 
time, for instance, he seems to have 
reverted to an almost classic mode. I 
greatly admire his earlier works—his 
‘Sacre du Printemps,’ ‘Les Noces’ and 
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At the Right, Alex- 
ander Tansman, 
Polish Composer, 
with André Qué- 
dec, Purser of the 
S. S. “France,” on 
His Arrival for His 
Second American 
Tour 


a 


At the Left, a Pho- 
tographic repro- 
duction of a Por- 
trait - Bust of 
Tansman by Szezyll 
Lednicke, Auto- 
graphed by the 
Composer 





other creations. I 
hope Stravinsky 
will pursue his ac- 
tivities in his 
recent lyrical, ro- 
mantic vein, for he 
has a tremendous 
influence over the 
young composers 
of the day.” 
though only thirty-two, 
has achieved considerable renown in 
Europe as a composer. A native of 
Lodz, he studied music and law simul- 
taneously in Warsaw. Winning the 
Grand Prix of Poland for his First 
Violin Sonata in 1919, he went, with 
one of the first passports issued by 
the Paderewski government, to Paris, 
where he has lived ever since. 

On his first visit to America, two 
years ago, his Second Piano Concerto, 
dedicated to his friend, “Charlie” Chap- 
lin, was played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Boston and New 
York, with the composer at the piano. 
His ballet, “The Eternal Circle,” was 
recently performed in Paris at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, with 
glamorous costumes and décor designed 
by Gladly, and under the baton of 
Golschmann. His opera, “La Nuit 
Kurde” (Kurdish Night), founded on 
the text of Jean-Richard Bloch, is to 
be produced in Germany in March. 


Tansman, 





INVENTIONS IMPROVE 
SYMPHONY BROADCASTS 





Damrosch Declares Conductors and 
Not Radio to Blame for 
Poor Results 


Any conductor can now achieve al- 
most perfect results in orchestral 
broadcasting, providing he observes a 
few simple laws of radio, Walter Dam- 
rosch maintains, in commenting on 
three years’ work with engineers of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

“Hardly any technical difficulties re- 
main,” said Damrosch. “If under the 
new conditions the results of broad- 
casting a symphonic program are not 
satisfactory, the conductor himself is 
to blame. 

“A knowledge of radio acoustics and 
the proper placement of the orchestra 
in relation to the microphone solves 
many of the seemingly mountainous 
difficulties that beset a conductor dur- 
ing his broadcasting novitiate. 

“Many of the old handicaps have 
been eliminated through the recent in- 
vention of the condenser microphone. 


“In former years radio engineers did 
not dare let the full force of a cres- 
cendo hit their instruments, for fear 
they would be shattered. A conductor 
would work up to a grand climax— 
and then there would be no climax. 
When the man at the controls in the 
operating room saw one coming he 
would tune down the controls. 

“The new condenser microphone 
makes this unnecessary. I can now 
conduct my orchestra just as I would 
at Carnegie Hall. Even the kettledrums 
can be played exactly as the score 
indicates. The works of the masters 
can be heard just as they were in- 
tended by the composers. 

“During the past three years I have 
experimented a great deal in the place- 
ment of the orchestra so that the tone 
color and properties of the different 
choirs should be transmitted properly. 
We have reached the point where we 
know exactly where every instrument 
should be in relation to the microphone 
in order to produce the right effect. 
It has been like learning to move chess- 
men about, but we now know the secret 
of every move.” 
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LAST BACH WORK PLAYED 





Boston Ensemble Gives Fugal Study 
Recently Orchestrated 


Boston, Dec. 20.—The Seventeenth 
Century Ensemble, Paul Stassevitch, 
conductor, gave the first Boston per- 
formance of “The Art of the Fugue,” 
the last work of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, on Dec. 11, in Jordan Hall. The 
orchestrated version made by Wolfgang 
Graeser, young composer who died at 
the age of 22 last year, was used. It 
was first performed in June, 1927, in 
Leipzig. The version encompassed 
everything Bach had written for it 
during his last days, and also the 
Chorale-Prelude for organ he dictated 
on his sick-bed. 

The ensemble players are Dorothy 
Brewster Comstock and Mariana 
Lowell, violins, Anna Golden, viola, 
Jacobus Langendoen, ’cello, Richard 
Malaby, piano. E. Harold Geer played 
the organ and Marion Fowler was as- 
sisting pianist. The ensemble was en- 
larged to 25 players, many Boston 
Symphony Orchestra members having 
been recruited for the performance. 


JUNIOR PLAYERS UPTOWN 


Neighborhood Playhouse Group to Give 
Program of Dance Pantomimes 








The annual holiday matinees of the 
Junior Players of the Neighborhood 
Playhouse will be given this Christmas 
season at the Booth Theatre, marking 
the first appearance of this group of 
young players in the Broadway dis- 
trict, after more than fifteen years at 
the Playhouse in Grand Street. 

The performances are to be given on 
Dec. 27, 29, 30 and 31 and on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, Dec. 28. The program 
includes the dance pantomime, “La 
Boutique Fantasque,” with the Rossini- 
Respighi music, and a Basque Folk 
scene, “Mascaiada,” for which Kurt 
Schindler has collected the music which 
Louis Horst, who will conduct the en- 
semble, has arranged. 

Blanche Talmud and Frances F. Brun- 
dage are in charge of the staging of 
these performances. The settings and 
costumes have been designed by Esther 
Peck. Polaire Weissman, who officiates 
similarly for The Neighborhood Play- 
house productions, has charge of the 
costumes. 
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Pittsburgh Welcomes Orchestras 


Waren 1 TENNENT Pe 


Cletitasd Coline in 
Three Concerts Plays 
Novelties — Leginska and 
Boston Women’s Sym- 
phony Well Received — 
Milstein, Thibaud and 

- Frauenheim in Recital 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 20. — Orchestral 
music continues its pleasant and educa- 
tional way in this city. On Dec. 6 and 
7 Nikolai Sokoloff conducted his Cleve- 
land Orchestra in three concerts in 
Syria Mosque, presenting new music 
as well as standard works. A children’s 
concert was given, consisting of com- 
positions by Wolf-Ferrari, Gounod, 
Dukas, Douglas Moore, Johann Strauss 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. The same eve- 
ning the following program was heard: 
Two excerpts from De Mondonville’s 
“Le Carnaval du Parnasse”’; Rivier’s 
“Overture to a Don Quixote”; Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto, No. 4, in G Major and 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” 
Suite. 

The Saturday afternoon program 
consisted of: Joyeuse Marche, Cha- 
brier; “Jour d’eté a la montagne,” 
D’Indy; Concerto No. 4 in D Minor, 
Rubinstein; “The White Peacock,” 
Griffes, and Rakoczy March, Berlioz. 

The orchestra played exceptionally 
well and was received with acclaim. 
At both concerts the soloist was Josef 
Hofmann, who, after a lapse of a few 
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and a Variety of Recitalists 
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years, ial eS old ‘estiitebiiiian here 
and carried off honors with his tran- 
scendent piano playing. 

In Syria Mosque on Dec. 10 the 
Boston Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
played, under the baton of Ethel 
Leginska, the following program: 
Overture to “Die Meistersinger,’”’ Wag- 
ner; Symphony No. 8 (Unfinished), 
Schubert; Hungarian Fantasy, Liszt; 
“Old King Cole,” Leginska, and “Les 
Preludes,” Liszt. 

The orchestra played with strict ob- 
servance of all designations in the vari- 
ous scores and reflected the personality 
of the conductor, whose untiring efforts 
have been amply rewarded. At the 
piano she was her leonine self, the 
master of the keyboard, playing and 
conducting at the same time. The 
large audience greeted the players 
with intense enthusiasm and at the end 
of the concert four encores were 
played. 


Numerous Recitals Heard 


Nathan Milstein, violinist, appear- 
ing here for the first time, created 
a profound impression when presented 
in the Y.M.& Y.W.H.A. on Dec. 8. 
He revealed himself as a matured and 
able artist in a program of old, modern 
and ultra-modern music. Sergei Kar- 
nofsky was at the piano. 

Jacques Thibaud, violinist, appeared 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Dec 13, 
under the auspices of the Art Society. 
His program contained a sonata by 
Henri Eccles and a series of shorter 
numbers, all played in his brilliant, 
convincing and ripened style. A Saint- 
Siens concerto enabled the artist to 
display his Gallic temperament to ad- 
vantage and enthusiastic applause 
greeted the violinist. At the piano was 
an excellent newcomer, Tasso Jano- 
paulo. 

Norman Frauenheim, a Pittsburgh 
pianist, gave a concert at the Y.M.& 
Y. W. H. A. on Dec. 2. His attractive 
program contained works by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schumann and Liszt, but 
the modern settings by Scriabin, Mom- 
pou, and Stravinsky were the high- 
lights of the list and established the 
pianist as an outstanding interpreter 
of the moderns. Many encores were 
demanded. 

The Negro baritone, Paul Robeson, 
gave a recital in Carnegie Music Hall 
on Dec. 3 and the audience present was 
greatly enthused over his singing. The 
program consisted entirely of spir- 
ituals, exceedingly well done. Law- 
rence Brown, accompanist, was an able 
aide, and Justin Sandridge, pianist, 
played groups of solos commendably. 


Male Chorus in Concert 


Under the direction of Harvey Gaul, 
the Pittsburgh Male Chorus gave a 
concert in Carnegie Music Hall on Dec. 
6. The chorus sang well in works by 
Elgar, Bach, Frances Campbell, and in 
Russian Christmas songs. Works by 
two Pittsburgh composers were in- 
cluded on the list: Marianne Genet’s 
“Sea Love” and T. Carl Whitmer’s 
“Song of the City.” Soloists from the 
chorus were Chester Stirling, Vincent 
Kroen and Warren Kinder. Accom- 
panists were Fred Lotz and Anuerin 
Bodycombe. 

The Choral Department of the Tues- 
day Musical Club gave an unusual pro- 
gram in Memorial Hall on Dec. 3. 
Elias Blum’s “The Last Tea of Tsuki” 
was given with scenery and action, and 


the balance of the program was de- 
voted to selections from operas by Dar- 
gomyzhsky, Chausson, Saint-Saens, 
Delibes, Vidal and Sullivan. Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd conducted in his usual 
able manner. The assisting soloist was 
Janet Turner, violinist. 

The Musicians Club met on Dec. 4. 
After the meeting, a concert was given 
by a woodwind ensemble, consisting of 
Messrs. Marianna, Ruto, Nusser, Wag- 
ner and Fischer. Victor Saudek is the 
conductor of the ensemble, which ap- 
pears every week over radio station 
KDKA., Modern works by Josef 
Foerster, Eugene Hunter of Wisconsin, 
Koechlin and Lefevre were played, to 
the delight of the musicians present. 

Albert Reeves Norton gave an organ 
recital on Dec. 12 before the American 
Guild of Organists, at the P. M. I. audi- 


torium and was well received. The 
program contained works by George E. 
Whiting, Clokey, Jadassohn, Quef and 
Foote. 
On Dec. 5 a recital was presented 
by Kathryn Brose, pianist, Cass Ward 
Whitney, baritone, and Hulda Lefridge, 


accompanist. Dallmeyer Russell as- 
sisted. 
The Irene Kaufmann Settlement 


gave a Community Concert on Dec. 8. 
Those participating were Hazel Peck 
Speer, pianist and Winifred Perry, con- 
tralto. An excellent program was pre- 
sented. 

August Fischer has been added to th« 
faculty of the Pennsylvania Conserva- 
tory of Music, and Marica Comninos to 
the faculty of the Pittsburgh Musica! 
Institute. Both are pianists. 

Wma. E. BENSWANGER 
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St. Louis Hears Spanish Music 
at Concerts Conducted by Arbos 


TTT Pen) eee 


St. Louis, Dec. 20.—Sefior Fer- 
nandez Arbos believes in variety 
and for his fourth pair of symphony 
concerts gave the patrons an intensely 
varied program. The success was 
shared by the entire orchestra, who 
were in fine form, showing an excellent 
tonal ensemble, with exacting attack 
and excellent rhythm. 

Cherubini’s Overture to “Anacreon” 
served as introduction. A first hearing 
of Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Grosso in 
four movements for string orchestra 
and piano, the latter played most capa- 
bly by Mrs. David Kriegshaber, proved 
entertaining. Orchestrations by Sefior 
Arbos, of “L’Albaicin” and “Féte-Dieu 
a Seville” from the “Iberia” Suite for 
piano by his countryman, Albeniz, 
brought out all the beauties of these 
compositions. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Ca- 
price on Spanish Themes was the clos- 
ing number. 

The soloist, Nathan Milstein, the 
young Russian, violinist, was quickly 
recognized as a true artist during his 
rendition of the Glazounoff Concerto, 
Op. 82, but it was not until his encore, 
the 24th Caprice of Paganini, that his 
real virtuoso technique became appar- 
ent. Both audiences were thrilled by 
the young artist’s performance. 

Once again Fritz Kreisler played to 
a capacity audience at the Odeon on 
Monday evening, Dec. 2, when Eliza- 
beth Cueny presented him in his an- 
nual recital. Every seat including 
about one hundred and fifty on the 
stage was filled. His program was 
much the same as on his last appear- 
ance. He still reaches, is understood 
by, and is loved by more different 
classes of people than any other artist. 

Senor Arbos’ “pop” concert on Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 1, was a real joy. 
Opening with Smetana’s Overture to 
“The Bartered Bride” and following 
with Massenet’s Suite, “Scénes Pittor- 
esques,” he offered the spirited Spanish 
Caprice of Rimsky-Korsakoff which 
was done in a sparkling manner. 
Wagner’s Overture to “Rienzi” con- 
cluded the program. Flora Woodman, 
English soprano, was the soloist. 


Local 


Willard MacGregor, former St. 
Louisan, recently appeared in a piano 
recital at Webster College, making his 
fourth appearance in as many years. 
His program was brilliant and finely 
executed. 

Another St. Louisan, Rudolph 
Gruen, played a piano recital of for- 


Artists Reappear 
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midable proportion on Nov. 18 at 
Sheldon Auditorium. The Brahms F 
Minor Sonata was his principal offer- 
ing, with other groups by classic and 
modern writers. He plays with much 
freedom of style and a well balanced 
technique. 

Grace Terhune, soprano, and Alex- 
ander Thiede, violinist, gave a joint 
concert at the Liederkranz Club Nov. 
27. Both artists appeared to excellent 
advantage. There were several selec- 
tions by the mixed chorus under Hugo 
Anschuetz. Mrs. Frank Habig played 
the piano accompaniments. 

Frank Spahn, well-known local bari- 
tone, appeared as soloist for the or 
chestral “pop” concert, Nov. 24, singing 
the “Eri tu” aria from Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball” and a group of songs with Mrs. 
David Kriegshaber accompanying. He 
was in very good voice and was gen- 
erously received. Conductor Arbos 
played an appealing program contain- 
ing Rossini’s Overture to “William 
Tell,” Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne,” Wagner’s 
Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Tschaikovsky’s 
Scherzo from Symphony No. 6(“Path- 
etique”), and Chabrier’s Rhapsody 
“Espana.” 

Riedel te Conduct in Spring 


Karl Riedel, one of the Metropolitan 
Opera Conductors has been engaged 
by Guy Golterman to conduct at least 
one performance during the brief opera 
season sponsored by that impresario 
at the Arena next Spring. 

Edgar Shelton, a former St. Louisan, 
now residing in New York, proved 
himself a pianist of exe>ptional ability 
in a recital Nov. 22. His program in- 


cluded works of Bach, Schumann, 
Brahms, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt. 
He was accorded a most responsive 


appreciation of his vast development in 
the years he has been away. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, appeared 
here in two concerts at the Y.M.H.A.- 
Y.W.H.A., Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 

SUSAN L. Cost 


Daughter Born to the Joffees 


A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome M. Joffee on Dec. 7. The child 
has been named Lenore Marie. Mrs. 
Joffee is the former Cecilia Volpe, 
daughter of Arnold Volpe, conductor- 
composer, and Mrs. Volpe. 


Rita Neve will give her postponed 
piano recital at Town Hall on Satur- 
day evening, January 11. 
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Is No Longer Handicap to Singers 
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Estelle Liebling Observes 
Number of Young Natives 
Cast in Recent Operatic 
Productions Throughout 
East—Dorothea Manski as 
“Briinnhilde” — Gertrude 
Wieder Sings “Amneris” 


American singers with operatic as- 
pirations are coming into their own. 
Estelle Liebling, busy New York 
teacher and coach, makes that observa- 
tion after having tabulated the recent 
opera engagements of her pupils. They 
have been singing with numerous com- 
panies throughout the East. 

“It makes me believe,” said Miss 
Liebling, “it is no longer true that 
young American singers cannot gain 
operatic experience in their own coun- 
try.” 

In one month, Miss Liebling said, 
nine of her students, all native born, 
took important roles. Beatrice Belkin 
was engaged for three parts. She sang 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” in Greensburgh, 
Pa. Then she projected the widely dif- 
ferentiated characters of Rosina, in 
“The Barber of Seville” in Boston, and 
Bionda in “Il Seraglio,” in Philadel- 
phia. 

Georgia Standing sang “Carmen” in 
New York City. Dorothy Githens 
made a quick trip from the Liebling 
studio to Pittsburgh, to appear as Mimi 
in “La Bohéme.” Dorothy Miller and 
Celia Branz likewise appeared in Pitts- 
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burgh, as Hansel and Gretel in the 
fairy-tale opera. Karen Estelle ac- 
companied Miss Miller and Miss Branz 
to Pittsburgh, to double as the Dew 
Fairy and the Sandman for the 
Humperdinck work. Then she sang 
Siebel in “Faust” in Oil City. 

Dorothea Manski had her first big 
opportunity of this season when she 
sang Briinnhilde in “Die Walkiire” 
with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Jane Carroll, another Metro- 
politan singer, received permission 
from Mr. Gatti-Casazza, to return to 
her home town, Reading, Pa., as guest 
artist, singing Siebel in “Faust.” 

One of the most unusual experiences 
fell to the lot of Gertrude Wieder. It 
speaks well for the training she has 
acquired in America, that she could 
step into a breach, sing the exacting 
role of Amneris in “Aida” without a 
rehearsal, and win the commendation 
of the critics for her enactment of the 
part. 

Miss Wieder was feastirg with her 
family on Thanksgiving Day, in her 
New York home, when the insistent 
ring of a long distance call summoned 
her from the table. The manager of 
the Pennsylvania Opera Company, in 
Macon, Ga., told her the only way she 
could make it Thanksgiving for him, 
vas by taking the next train South to 
replace his contralto, who had become 
ill, in the Verdi opera scheduled for 
48 hours later. 

The startled singer gasped, prom- 
ised, and fled to pack. A grateful com- 
pany gave her every support. And a 





Estelle Liebling, Teacher of Opera 
Singers 


delighted audience contained critics 
who put their approval in black and 
white the next day. 

“Records like these,” concluded Miss 
Liebling “are evidence that the day of 
discrimination against the native singer 
is past. She can find the opportuni- 
ties if she has the talent and the per- 
sonality. America no longer has the 
kind of inferiority complex artistically 
which used to make her feel that if 
the performer was native born and 
domestically trained, she could not be 
good.” 


” 


The Community Concert Course, of 
Bethleham, Pa., will present Gina Pin- 
nera in recital on March 26. 
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LAWRENCE COLLEGE HAS 
MANY VISITING ARTISTS 


Students’ Plebescite Makes Concert 
Series Permanent Part of 
University Program 

APPLETON, WIs., Dec. 9.—The Mu- 
sical Art Quartet in Lawrence College 
Memorial Chapel, on Dec. 4, gave the 
second concert of the Community Art- 
ist Series. It opened Nov. 12, with a 
concert by the Lyric Male Chorus of 
Milwaukee, under the direction of Al- 
fred Hiles Bergen. 

Individual artists will give the re- 
maining concerts. Dusolina Giannini, 
dramatic soprano, will appear here in 
February while on a transcontinental 
concert tour. Paul Kochanski, violinist, 
will appear in recital early in March. 

The series will be closed, April 5, 
with a recital by Vladimir Horowitz, 
Russian pianist. Ignace Paderewski 
has been engaged for an extra con- 
cert late in April through the com- 
bined efforts of college and conserva- 
tory. The Artist Series, made possible 
to Appleton by the Lawrence Conserva- 
tory of Music, won guaranteed finan- 
cial support from approximately 800 
Lawrence College students at a plebes- 
cite taken in student convocation Nov. 
1. This action by the students has 
made the Artist Series a permanent in- 
stitution at Lawrence. 


Mildred Dilling to Go on Tour 


Simsbury, Conn., will hear Mildred 
Dilling on Jan. 25. Other cities in which 
the harpist will play that month include 
Webster, Mass., and Lewisburg, W. Va., 
both these being on Community Concert 
Courses. 





by Vivaldi 
“~~ skilled pianist, Mr. Leopold was 


applause 


| Op. 61. The © sharp minor scherzo 
skillfully performed.’’ 


“Mr. Ralph Leopold 


and expressive tone 


August Stradeal’s piano arrangement of 
Vivaldi Coneerto in D Minor for Strings, 
varied the usual performance last night 
substituting an arrangement of his own 


‘Sonnette de Petrarca, No 123; pieces 
D'Albert, Scott and Leonona and Sauer 


‘Siegfried.’ *’ 


| Duo-Art Records 








in 
excellent technical form, playing his transcrip 
tion of the eighteenth century concerto with 
vigor and clarity of detail. Mr. Leopold’s 
| playing of Chopin offered much deserving 
especially the delicacy of shading 
and rhythmic nuance in the Polonaise/Fantasie, 
was Mr. Leopold's playing of a Chopin nocturne, 


NEW YORK WORLD, Dec. 6, 1929: 
pianist, gave one of 
his infrequent recitals in Town Hall last night 
He exhibited his customary clear technique 


“Although Mr. Leopold has often played 


by 


“The final data had to do with Liszt's 
, by 
and 
the Leopold arrangements, the ‘Fire Music’ 
‘Bruennhilde’s Awakening,’ and the finale 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, Dee. 6, 

1929: 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, “Mr. Leopold's well-considered and seriously 
Dec. 6, 1929: dignified playing was in evidence throughout 
‘Ralph Leopold, a pianist well known to our his recital and brought him a full measure 
recital platforms, played last night in Town of appreciative recognition. The Leopold piano 
Hall, where he began his program with his arrangements from the Wagner operas have 
own transcription of a concerto in D minor won praise at his previous concerts and his 


‘Siegfried’ paraphrase, heard last evening, is 
on a par with his other similar efforts as a 
piece of well-named and made and eloquently 
suggestive transcription.’’ 


NEW YORK TIMES, Dec. 6, 1929: 


that in D flat, developed a crescendo of 
lambent harmony like the clearing of a moonlit 
sky. His Wagner transcription again brought 


he 









So ~ 


Pianist 


Again Triumphs at His New York Recital | 


Recalled many times—Unanimously praised by critics 


NEW YORK SUN, Dee. 6, 1929: 


“Mr. Leopold, one of the best known and 

best liked of local pianists . . his recitals 
offer compositions of interest and variety, and 
his manner of performance, which advances 
artistically as the seasons pass, is conducive 
toward enlightening entertainment for his 
audiences. 
s 6 there was much to commend in admir 
able pianistic equipment, including good piano 
tone and clarity, and the player was obliged 
to add to his printed list." 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM, Dee. 6, 
1929: 

‘*‘Admirers of Ralph Leopold filled the Town 
Hall yesterday evening for the pianist’s annual 
recital. The applause of the audience indicated 
that Mr Leopold's playing exercised its 


to local hearing a worthy interpreter of Bay- customary appeal. The characteristics of this 
reuth music drama, who has made the ‘‘Ring’’ playing are too familiar to demand frest 
eycle familiar in many communities never discussior The artist was obliged to add 
reached by a toyring opera."’ copiously to his program.’ 
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NEW 


who can lay claim to a good pianistic develop 
ment and whose offerings carry the stamp of 
artistic purpose 
effect His touch is produced with power, the 
tonal values are well balanced, his tone picture 
has calm lines 


depth In legato the pianist plays with splen- | 
did modulation, and knows how to perform 
the difficult passages with glistening brilliance, 
with precision and accuracy He is not a 
stormy virtuoso, but rather a creative artist | 
of intelligence and feeling, whose interpreta- j 


tions one 
satisfaction. 


in the Chopin group, which were interpreted 
with fine penetration into their spiritual con 
text Here was smooth line, strains of melan- 
choly, a definite outlook on life, rising occa 
sionally through decisive fhythm and surging 
temperament to intense passion, then sinking 
hack to the moonlit night of sadness From 
the interpretative side the artist gave a superb 
performance 


sonorous tone 
performer displayed his outstanding pianistic 
qualities to advantage. 
transcriptions in themselves must always be 
regarded as a superior piece of work 


applause for the artist who was compelled to 
give a number of encores.""—J. H. M 
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YORKER STAATS-ZEILTUNG, 
Dec. 6, 1929: 
“Leopold is a_ serious, sterling musician 
i 
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without any straining after 


beautiful warm color and 


ean bear with pleasure and genuine 


‘‘These qualities were displayed particularly 


“The Vivaldi Concerto was presented with 
Also in the smaller pieces the 


Wagner 


Leopold's 


“There was enthusiastic and well-deserved 
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Lo! The Poor Concerto 


OTHING is more conspicuously char- 
acteristic of the scheme of symphonic 


concerts in New York and some 
other large music centers in recent years 
than the virtual disappearance from their 
programs of celebrated soloists, both vocal 
and instrumental. Time was when a New 
York Philharmonic program without a 
Kreisler, a Hofmann, a Casals, a Nordica, a 
Bispham was almost unthinkable. 

It was there that our rising generations of 
music lovers became acquainted not only with 
the symphonies of Beethoven, Schubert, Mo- 
zart, Brahms and Tchaikovsky, but also with 
the piano and violin concertos of all these 
composers save Schubert (who wrote none) 
and with many others. There, too, they 
heard arias from Mozart operas, from ora- 
torios, and from time to time important big 
orchestral songs, that is, songs originally 
composed with orchestra in contradistinc- 
tion to songs conceived with piano. 

These contributions to the program 
scheme formed an important part of the fare 
on which music lovers were nourished. Fer- 
ruccio Busoni in Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto was an event; Kreisler in the 
Brahms, a high light in any program; Ganz 
in Liszt’s A Major Concerto, Elman in the 
Tchaikovsky, Maud Powell in the Sibelius, 
Bauer in the Schumann, Consolo in the Bach 
D Minor—these were quite as important, 
and justly considered so, as the interpreta- 
tion of a symphony or symphonic poem by 
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the conductor of the occasion, The great 
concertos were listened to and appreciated 
by audiences eager to become acquainted 
with that literature. 

During the consulship of Dr. Muck the 
Boston Symphony’s concerts in New York 
were so popular that soloists were no longer 
deemed necessary to attract. Prior to that 
time orchestral concerts in New York were 
not accompanied by the display in the lobby 
of the sign that reads: “All Seats Sold.” It 
was urged that the worthy doctor was of the 
opinion that a soloist disturbed the serenity 
of the program. Possibly so. But we in- 
cline to the belief that soloists were dispensed 
with because they were no longer economical- 
ly a necessary adjunct. 

The change has been wrought almost com- 
pletely in New York, where for the first two 
months this season no solo performer ap- 
peared at the New York Philharmonic con- 
certs under Maestro Toscanini’s baton. That 
vast audience which attends these concerts 
has become so interested in the conductor of 
the orchestra that the sign announcing that 
no seats are available has become a perma- 
nent exhibit. If a great auditorium can be 
filled to capacity without a solo performer, 
no management which views the situation 
from a business angle, which it is eminently 
justified in doing, will expend additional 
sums of money for soloists. 


ET us stop, however, and consider now 
what this means. Squarely faced we 
find this to be the situation: A large part of 
the audience remains entirely ignorant of the 
great literature in the concerto form. Hun- 
dreds and thousands who know their sym- 
phonies, and who are well versed in 
“Petrouchka,” “La Mer,” “Daphnis and 
Chloe,” “Don Quixote,” “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps,” have never heard the three impor- 
tant piano concertos of Beethoven’s five, nor 
his Violin Concerto; nor the two piano con- 
certos of Brahms and his Violin Concerto; 
nor the Schumann Piano Concerto, nor the 
Grieg, nor the A Minor and E Major violin 
concertos of Bach, nor the Mendelssohn Vio- 
lin Concerto, nor Mozart’s G Major, D Ma- 
jor and E Flat Major violin concertos, nor 
his D Minor Piano Concerto, nor the César 
Franck Symphonic Variations nor the D 
Minor Piano Concerto of MacDowell, nor the 
two piano concertos of Tchaikovsky and his 
Violin Concerto. Here are some twenty out- 
standing concertos, to which might be added 
several piano concertos of Saint-Saéns, his B 
Minor Violin Concerto, the G Minor and D 
Minor Bruch violin concertos and his “Scot- 
tish Fantasy,” the Glazounoff, Goldmark and 
Dvorak violin concertos, and those typical 
violin pieces of Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps and 
Paganini. Of ’cello concertos the Haydn D 
Major, the Saint-Saéns, the Dvorak, the 
d’Albert, the Lalo. 

We are no more in favor of having a great 
violinist play the Vieuxtemps D Minor Con- 
certo after the “Eroica’” Symphony than we 
were fifteen years agg of Mr. Stokowski’s al- 
lowing Mme. Gluck t sing “Louise” after 
the Brahms First. But we do feel that the 
concerto literature in its best estate is too 
important an item to suffer the neglect that 
it has been receiving for some time, simply 
because in our thoroughly hysterical day the 
symphonic conductor has been transformed 
from a master of ceremonies into a prima 
donna, whose magnetic powers are such that 
audiences crowd halls to hear him whether 
his sermon be Respighi, Wagner, Mozart or 
what not. The time will come when compos- 
ers will devote no time to writing concertos 
for us. What then? Will the concerto form 
die? Should it? We think not. 











Josef and Rosa Lhevinne, Pianists, Join Rolling 
Chair Brigade on a Winter Holiday at Atlantic City 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar recently made a gift of 
thirty works of fiction to the public school of Cobb 
Township, N. C., near Danville, Va. 


Miller—Marie Miller, harpist, has been appointed 
a member of the audition committee of the New 
York Madrigal Club. Others serving on the same 
committee are Carolyn Beebe and Walter Golde. 


Pinnera—A reception was given recently in honor 
of Gina Pinnera, soprano, by Reichsminister and 
Mrs. Dernburg in Berlin. Some 200 persons who 
were present included American Ambassador Schur- 
man and other diplomatic representatives. Miss 
Pinnera sang at the reception. 


Jeritza—Maria Jeritza recently held a somewhat 
lengthy telephone conversation with her husband, 
Baron Leopold Popper, from her apartment in New 
York to their home in Vienna, where the Baron now 
is. When asked what the cost of the conversation 
was, the diva said: “I don’t know. He called me 
up!” 


Glazounoff—Alexander Glazounoff, Russian com- 
poser-conductor, now touring this country, and Leo- 
pold Auer, the eminent violin teacher, met in New 
York recently after a separation of twelve years. 
Glazounoff was formerly director of the Imperial 
Conservatory in Petrograd and Auer professor of 
violin there. 


Ortensia—Donna Ortensia, soprano, in private life 
is the Contessa Ortensia Piercy di Mignano, the 
daughter of the late Duke of Mignano of Naples. 
Her mother is a Roumanian. The singer numbers 
among her personal friends the Queen of Roumania. 
The singer’s last concert in Europe was at the Santa 
Cecilia Musical Academy in Rome. 


Persinger—Louis Persinger is claiming the violin- 
ists’ commuting championship these days. Mr. 
Persinger has been engaged for thirty teaching ses- 
sions at the Cleveland Institute of Music this year 
and commutes from his home in New York to 
Cleveland once a week to execute his Cleveland 
duties. He has figured out that by next spring he 
will have spent some 38,000 miles in traveling from 
New York to Cleveland! 


Trevisan—Vittorio Trevisan, veteran buffo basso 
of the Chicago Civic and Ravinia Opera companies, 
who was presented with the Order of the Crown 
of Italy by Chevalier Castruccio on Dec. 10, was 
first heard in America as a member of the old 
Marhattan Opera Company in New York. He 
joined the Chicago Opera Company in 1910 and has 
been with it ever since, without interruption. In 
recent years he has also been a member of the 
Ravinia company. He is popular in such réles as 
Don Bartolo in “The Barber of Seville,” the Sa ris- 
tan in “Tosca,” Masetto in “Don Giovanni” and 
Lord Tristram in “Martha.” 
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Detroit Symphony Presents 
McKinley’s Work in His 
Home Town 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 20.—-The Provi- 
dence Music Association, Mrs. Henry 
Dexter Sharpe, president, sponsored a 
concert by the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, 
on Dec. 8, in Infantry Hall. 

A representative and distinctive au- 
dience filled the big interior despite 
weather conditions which were a men- 
ace to automobiles and pedestrians 
alike. 

The program opened with the Con- 
certo in D for small orchestra by 
K. P. E. Bach and was followed by 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony in E minor, 
Opus 98. 

It concluded with the exquisite Mo- 
zart Concerto for pianoforte and or- 
chestra with Mr. Gabrilowitsch at the 
piano and Victor Kolar, assistant con- 
ductor, taking his place with the 
orchestra. 

Between the Brahms Symphony and 
the Concerto the orchestra played 
“The Masquerade,” by Carl McKinley, 
a gifted young Providence man now on 
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_ PROVIDENCE APPLAUDS LOCAL COMPOSER 








the faculty of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. McKinley’s work was ad- 
mirably performed and was well re- 
ceived by the audience, which recalled 
the composer many times. 

As a pianist Gabrilowitsch made a 
strong appeal to the audience, and his 
playing of the Mozart Concerto liter- 
ally held his hearers tense. 

The University Glee Club gave the 
first concert of its 19th season in Me- 
morial Hall on Dec. 6. 

The club was assisted by Cornelius 
Van Vliet, ‘cellist and Miss Lillian 
Gewert, accompanist. 

This musical organization works 
under the scholarly director, Berrick 
Schloss, who is also business manager 
of the Providence Music Association. 
The club presented a fine program open- 
ing with the old hymn “The Promised 
Land,” and followed by the Welsh 
Chorale “Laudamus,” sung in spirited 
style. “The Bells of Eventide” by 
Rachmaninoff, “The Night March” and 
“Passing By” by Purcell, and a group 
of spirituals were other numbers on 
the program. Mr. Van Vliet proved a 
master of his instrument with his play- 
ing of Le Clair’s “Sarabande,” Schrave- 
sande’s “Elegie,” and Popper’s “Tar- 
antella.” N. BISSELL Pettis 
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Flue or Reed? 


Question Box Editor: 

With what orchestral instrument 
does the voice correspond in construc- 
tion; also, is there any analogy with 
organ pipes? p a> a @ 

Montreal, Dec. 18, 1929. 

The sounds in the human throat be- 
ing produced by two vocal cords, the 
human voice may be classified with the 
oboe. In the case of the organ, it cor- 
responds with the pipes having double 
reeds. The so-called “Vox Humana” 
stop has a certain similarity to the hu- 
man voice, through its nickname, the 
“Billy Goat Stop,” is far more appro- 


priate. 
iS Ae 


Gadski in America 


Question Box Editor: 

When did Mme. Gadski come to this 
country and was her first engagement 
with the Metropolitan? H. Greiner. 

Milwaukee, Dec. 17, 1929. 


Mme. Gadski came to the United 
States as a member of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s opera company in 1895. She 
did not join the Metropolitan until sev- 
eral seasons later. 
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Fire at Metropolitan 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that the Metropolitan Op- 
era House was burned to the ground 
about 1890 and entirely rebuilt? H. S. 

Brooklyn, Dec 17, 1929. 


No. The portion backstage was burnt 
out in August, 1892, and the auditorium 
so damaged by smoke and water that it 
had to be done over. Some structural 
changes were made in the boxes at that 
time, also in the front part of the stage. 


Changing the Voice 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it ever possible really to change a 
voice from a baritone to a tenor or 
from a contralto to a soprano? 

Flint, Mich., Nov. 18. H. S. 

No, any more than it is to change a 
‘cello to a violin by always playing on 
its A string. Voices are sometimes in- 
correctly “placed” in the early stages 
of a career and a shrewd teacher can 
detect this and readjust the mistake. 
Remember that voices are properly 
characterized by their quality and not 
by their range. 
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Mosart vs. Puccini 


Question Box Editor: 

Which is more difficult for a soprano 
to sing, a Mozart or a Puccini aria? 
Boston, Dec. 16, 1929. M. J. P. 

Your question is phrased in a rather 
general way. Answering it similarly, I 
should say without hesitation that al- 
most any Mozart aria is more difficult 
to sing well than anything Puccini ever 
wrote. If you can sing Mozart well, 
you can sing anything on earth, even 
Puccini, but the rule does not work con- 
versely! 

Pa. - 


Tones and Colors 


Question Box Editor: 

Has the analogy between musical 
tones and colors of the spectrum ever 
been standardized? R. H. 

Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 14, 1929. 

No, and it would seem impossible to 
do so for the reason that no two people 
“hear” the same color for any given 
tonality. 


Willem Wan Hoogstraten, Conductor, 
Portland Symphony Orchestra 








MUSICIANS CLUB MEETS 
Songs by Stickles and Kramer Given 
at Monthly Musicale 


For its monthly musicale at the 
Great Northern Hotel, the Musicians 
Club presented a varied program for 
its members and friends on Dec. 16. 
There was some admirable flute play- 
ing by John Amadio of a Bach Sonata, 
Debussy’s “Flute of Pan” (for flute un- 
accompanied) and pieces by Friedman, 
Bach and Bridge, as well as the “Car- 
nival of Venice,” played with amazing 
virtuosity. John Quine, baritone, was 
received with great favor in “The Road 
of the Lonely Heart” and “Take All of 
Me” by William Stickles, and three 
songs: “The Stirrup Cup,” “A Noc- 
turne” and “The Great Awakening” 
by A. Walter Kramer. Mr. Kramer 
was the accompanist for the Stickles 
songs as well as his own, as Mr. Stick- 
les was unable to be present. 

As a special feature a group of mem- 
bers of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
came up after their rehearsal with 
their conductor, Ralph L. Baldwin, and 
sang a group of Christmas numbers, 
including a Breton carol, Clarence 
Dickinson’s “The Shepherds” and Mr. 
Baldwin’s arrangement of “Adeste Fi- 
deles.” Henry Hadley, president of the 
club, introduced the artists. A buffet 
supper was served at the conclusion of 
the program. 





Vera Curtis will appear at the Wo- 
man’s Republican Club of Providence, 
R. L., on Jan. 8. 
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PORTLAND HAILS 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Van Hoogstraten Conducts 
New Symphony Series 
Afternoons 





PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 20.— Willem 
van Hoogstraten’s plan to supplement 
the evening series of Portland sym- 
phonic orchestra concerts with Sunday 
afternoon programs at popular prices 
is having gratifying results. A large 
audience on Dec. 8, applauded the per- 
formance of the Tchaikovsky Fifth 
Symphony, the Nocturne and Scherzo 
from  Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” two Brahms “Hunga- 
rian Dances,” the Boccherini Minuet, 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and “Procession of the Sir- 
dars” by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 

The Young People’s Concerts given 
by the Symphony at the high schools, 
are proving a successful innovation. 
Three of the five scheduled concerts 
have attracted capacity audiences. 

The personnel of the orchestra now 
includes eight women. Two musicians, 
P. H. Kruse, ’cello, H. Beifuss, bassoon, 
who came recently from Chicago, oc- 
cupy first chairs. f 

The Portland Junior Symphony, 
Jacques Gershkovitch, conductor, played 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding,” Minuet 
by Boccherini and “Easter Night in 
Russia” at the first of the season’s 
three concerts. A distinctive feature 
was the artistic interpretation of two 
movements from the Mendelssohn Piano 
Concerto in G Minor by Mollie Dubin- 
sky, a pupil of David Campbell. She 
won the honor of playing with the or- 
chestra, in a contest with other piano 
students held in the fall. 

The trio, composed of Paul Kochan- 
ski, violinist, Ignaz Friedman, pianist, 
and Pierre Luboshutz, virtuoso accom- 
panist, was presented at a recent con- 
cert in Lois Steers’ series. A Brahms 
sonata, Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata 
and groups of solos by Mr. Kochanski 
and Mr. Friedman elicited prolonged 
applause. 

Songs by leading Russian composers 
were sung with authority, intelligence 
and purity of tone by Nina Koshetz, 
soprano, under the aupices of the Pro 
Musica Society. Ariadna Mikeshina, 
pianist-composer, was the accompanist. 

Eric Grant Cable, the new British 
consul, in a talk before the Portland 
Music Teachers’ Association, described 
the open air productions of Wagner’s 
operas at Dantzig. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 
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ARTHUR 


HICE 


PIANIST 


ADDS PHILADELPHIA 
TO HIS LONG LIST OF 
EUROPEAN AND AMER- 
ICAN SUCCESSES IN 
ANOTHER RECITAL 


Academy of Music Foyer 
Dec. 13, 1929 


The! Press Unanimous 
{In {ts Praise 


Returning from a European concert 
tour, Arthur Hice was enthusiastically 
acclaimed last evening in a recital that 
provided both variety and a display of 
virtuosity. Mr. Hice’s Continental ex- 
perience has broadened his style and 
given him an insight into musical mean- 
ings that makes his playing a delight. 

ere was a magnificent display of 
technical skill and lucidity of under- 
standing in the opening Bach Toccata 
in C minor. This work, demanding an 
absolute mastery of material if it is to 
be played with effect, was not only 
played cleanly but was given a warmth 
of tone and “humanized” feeling that 
lifted it out of the class of mere pyro- 
technics. After hearing Mr. Hice play 
Bach with each voice speaking so clearly 
and the digressions so utifully molded 
one is inclined to ask for an “all Bach” 
evening. What a delight it would be to 
hear an artist of his understanding and 
skill in some of the “Well Tempered 
Clavier” pieces. 

Following Bach the recitalist essayed 
the difficult A flat major Sonata (Opus 
110) of Beethoven. Here Hice followed 














the tradition of the composer with an- 


understanding that was reverential and 
fraught wit feeling. The openin 
“moderato cantabile molto expressivo” 
was given with a spaciousness and 
grandeur that was profoundly impressive 
and the succeeding “molto allegro” with 
its sharp, staccato chords and quick 
contrasts was interpreted fluently. 

The power displayed in these works 
was carried over into the succeeding 
group of three Chopin pieces. . . . The 
audience applauded warmly each group 
and panel g the artist for several en- 
cores. 


“Phila. Evening Bulletin,” Dec. 14, ’29 


“Hice Delights Hearers” 
(Headline) 


“Displaying a rare beauty and strength 
in e interpretation of his numbers, 
Arthur Hice was warmly received. .. . 
He opened with Bach’s Toccata in C 
minor, ably handling the difficult con- 
trapuntal work. Beethoven’s Sonata in 
A flat major (Op. 110) followed. .. . 
drawing a warm burst of applause .. . 
Chopin’s Nocturne in major particu- 
larly well handled.” 


“Phila. Inquirer.” Dec. 14, ’29 


“ |... Mr. Hice displayed digital dex- 
terity, musical feeling and careful phras- 
ing. . . . The Bach Toccata in C minor 
and Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 
119) provided ample opportunity for a 
display of technical facility and musical 
understanding. . .. The minor Fan- 
tasie (of Chopin) played with great feel- 
ine. bringing this ficult work to a 
brilliant and effective finale. ...” 


“Phila. Record,” Dec. 14, ’29 


“Outstanding in Mr. Hice’s talents are 
a purity of tone and a spontaneous 
singing pedal. . . . Clarity of tone in the 
G nm ¥ Nocturne of Chopin. ... ‘La 
Fille aux Cheveux de Lin’ invested with 
a lyrical sensitivity that marked it as 
significant .. . e Continental reviewers 
already have classified him as a pianist 
of unusual talent. . . . Mr. Hice should 
be a welcome prodigal to his native 
shores.” 


“Phila. Public Ledger,” Dec. 14, °29 
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Busoni Chaconne, and the Mozart Vari- 
ations in C, “A! Vous dirai-je Maman,” 
as his opening group. The Scriabine 
Sonata, Opus 23, the Chopin C Minor 
Nocturne, Opus 48, No. 1, and A Flat 
Ballade, were given luminous interpre- 
tations. In Debussy’s “Reflets dans 
l’eau” and the Chopin Mazurka, Opus 
30, No. 4, his peculiarly incisive touch 
by which he makes every note stand 
out as if it had been separately carved 
and polished, was somewhat out of 
place. He gave a first performance of 
Joseph Schillinger’s “Grotesque,” Opus 
12. A skillful and pleasant bit of writ- 
ing, it was warmly received and had to 
be encored. Pieces by Mana-Zucca, 
Blanchet and Liszt rounded out the pro- 
gram. F, 


Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 


With Alexander Glazounoff bowing 
in the box at the end of his A Minor 
Concerto, first tier boxes glittering 
with evening dress, and the hall filled 
from the seats on the stage to the 
standing room near the door, Efrem 
Zimbalist’s violin recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Dec. 11 took on the appearance 
of a gala event. In excellent form, he 
played the Praeludium and Allegro, by 
Pugnani-Kreisler, the Bruch “Scotch 
Fantasy,” and, of course, the above- 
mentioned Concerto. Suk’s “Burleska,” 
with its strangely haunting mid-phrase 
ripping the mask for a glimpse of trag- 
edy, and Yamada’s pulsating “Kuruka,” 
a Japanese Lullaby, had to be repeated. 
Szymanowski’s Tarantella, and Cotten- 
net’s “Chanson Meditation,” completed 
his printed program. But the mam- 
moth audience, caught by his brilliance 
and his reticence, his sombre emotion- 
alism and his gentle poesy, charged 
down the aisles to the stage for the 
half-dozen encores. Z. 


Russian Singers at the Barbizon 


The Russian Symphonic Choir, con- 
ducted by Basile Kibalchich, appeared 
at the seventh in the series of Intimate 
Recitals at the Barbizon on December 
ll. A _ characteristically interesting 
program was offered and the audience 
responded cordially to the singing of 
the picturesquely garbed organization. 

The most noteworthy singing was 
done in the opening group of sacred 
music by Rachmaninoff, Tchaikovsky, 
Archangelsky and Lvoff, in the “Eve- 
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ning Song” from Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor” and a “Bridal Song” for women’s 
voices by the conductor. Otherwise, 
the unfortunate effect of broadcasting 
upon an immediate performance was 
frequently too apparent as dynamic 
effects were obviously tempered to the 
proximity of the microphone, the re- 
sult being especially marked in the dis- 
appointingly tame and uninteresting 
performance of the “Volga Boatmen’s 
Song” by the male choir. J. 


Harry Cumpson, Pianist 


Harry Cumpson, playing with earn- 
estness and a perception not always 
clearly articulated, gave his annual pi- 
ano recital in Town Hall Dec. 11. He 
gave vigorous and moving perform- 
ances of three Brahms Intermezzi, Nos. 
2 and 6 from Opus 118, and No. 3 from 
Opus 119; Capriccio, Opus 76, No. 2; 
and the Rhapsodie, Opus 119, No. 4. 
The Franck Prelude, Choral and Fugue 
and the Beethoven Variations in C Mi- 
nor, made even more evident his un- 
derlying musicianship and his depen- 
dable technique. 

The young pianist concluded his pro- 
gram with four Debussy pieces deli- 
cately projected, Danse des voiles, La 
Soiree en Grenade, and Feux d’arti- 
fice. F. 


Ortensia-Braggioti Recital 


A matinee recital by Donna Ortensia, 
soprano, and Mario Braggioti, pianist, 
was given in the Empire Theatre on 
the afternoon of Dec. 12. The singer 
interpreted songs ranging from the 
Fifteenth Century Italian to the modern 
French school. Especially interesting 
were a group of Roumanian, Neapoli- 
tan and Sicilian folksongs. Donna 
Ortensia revealed warmth of tone and 
charm, particularly in sustained pianis- 
simo effects. Mr. Braggioti appeared 
despite the handicap of a bandaged 
thumb after an opération. He was thus 
compelled to cut his numbers to two— 
Debussy’s “Cathédrale Engloutie” and 
de Falla’s “Fire Dance.” Samuel 
Quincy accompanied the singer.  T. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, Pianist 


The sterling qualities of Benno Moi- 
seiwitsch’s playing created an enthu- 
siastic audience at the pianist’s second 
recital of the season in Town Hall on 
Dec. 12. He turned the Brahms Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Handel from the 
finger exercise it so often is on the 
concert stage, into a series of vital im- 
aginative emotional studies. Into the 
Chopin Ballades, F, F Minor and G 
Minor, went his well controlled power, 
his poetic fancy, and his flexibility of 
touch. His fortissimo had vigor with- 
out harshness, and his pianissimo was 
feathery but firm. He opened his pro- 
gram with the Andante Favori of Bee- 
thoven, and the Bach Chromatique 
Fantasie and Fugue. Having put him- 
self, as well as his audience, into the 


mood for more, he went past the limits 
of the printed program with a half- 
dozen brilliant encores. Z. 


Fritz Kreisler, Violinist 


Fritz Kreisler gave his third and last 
recital of the season on the evening of 
Dec. 13 in Carnegie Hall, before a ca- 
pacity audience, as usual. Assisted by 
Carl Lamson at the piano, Mr. Kreisler 
played Carl Goldmark’s Suite in E, 
Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill,’ Chausson’s 
“Poéme” and the unaccompanied “In- 
troduction and Scherzo” by himself. 
Pieces by Gluck and Mozart, two Slav- 
onic dances of Dvorak-Kreisler and the 
“Scherzo-Caprice” of Chabrier-Loeffler 
completed the program. C. 


Felix Salmond, ’Cellist 


Felix Salmond, English ’cellist, gave 
a Town Hall recital Dec. 14 with Rich- 
ard Hageman at the piano. Mr. Sal- 
mond played the Sonata in G Minor 
by Handel, Boellmann’s “Variations 
Symphoniques,” and Frank Bridge’s 
Sonata in D Minor, which was first 
presented to the world by the ’cellist 
in London twelve years ago. His other 
selections included smaller compositions 
by Ravel, Rachmaninoff, Fauré and 
Granados-Cassado. J. 


Lener Quartet 


The Lener Quartet discoursed on the 
subject of Brahms on Saturday after- 
noon, Dec. 14 at Carnegie Hall, playing 
all three quartets on its penultimate 
program here this season. Instead of 
playing them in the order in which 
they were composed, they reversed the 
order of those of Op. 51, opening with 
the A Minor, playing the B Flat Major 
second and closing with the C Minor. 

This organization in its first tour in 
this country has made itself a much 
envied one. It has unusual merits. 
Chief among these is its highly devel- 
oped technical command. It is one of 
the few string quartets the present re- 
viewer has heard over a period of twen- 
ty years in which all four members are 
accomplished players. Tonally, the 
Leners are magnificent, too. They give 
readings that are intelligent, vital, dy- 
namic. They are never academic, for 
which both they and heaven should be 
praised. That is probably why there 
was such a large audience on hand. 
Think of it, a string quartet giving a 
series of five concerts in Carnegie Hall, 
which has a seating capacity of 3000 
and more! Chamber music draws big 
audiences when it is interestingly per- 
formed. 

Yale Glee Club 


The Yale University Glee Club, Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, director, gave its 
annual concert in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 14 before an audience which filled 
the auditorium. While amongst the 
sixty singers comprising the chorus 
there were no outstanding voices, as in 
the year previous, and although the 


(Continued on page 27) 
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BOSTON WELCOMES 
MANY RECITALISTS 


Russian Symphonic Choir 
and Harvard Glee Club 
Also Heard 


Boston, Dec. 20. — Felix Fox, 
pianist, was heard in recital in Jor- 
dan Hall on Dec. 7. His program 
included the F Sharp Minor Sonata, 
Schumann; Fantaisie - Lyrique, Fox; 
Poem, No. 2, Arthur Foote; “Surf Rid- 


ers,” Gebhard; and Valse-Caprice (on 
themes by Johann Strauss), Philipp. 

An event of importance was the con- 
cert of the Russian Symphonic Choir 
on Dec. 8, at Symphony Hall. The 
program was divided into three groups: 
sacred, classical and folk music. It is 
a veritable orchestra which Mr. Kibal- 
chich leads. There is an intensity in 
the. singing of this group which seems 
to bring the very spirit of the Russias 
to those who listen. 

The same afternoon, Fritz Kreisler 
played at Symphony Hall. This violin- 
ist gave of his art to a huge and en- 
thusiastic audience. His program in- 
cluded: D Minor Concerto, Bach; D 
Major Concerto, Tchaikovsky, and 
shorter numbers. 

On Dec. 9, Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist, 
assisted by the Chamber Orchestra of 
Boston, gave a recital in John Han- 
cock Hall. The rare and beautifully 
chosen program included: Sinfonia in 
D Major, Karl Stamitz; Concerto in 
D Major, Haydn; Four Episodes for 
Chamber Orchestra, Ernest Bloch; 
“Youthful Rapture,” Percy Grainger; 
Suite Ancienne, Sammartini. 

The Harvard Glee Club, assisted by 
seventy members of the Boston Sym- 
phony and by the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, gave their annual recital in 
Symphony Hall on Dec. 12. Their pro- 
gram included: May No Rash Intruder, 
The Foolish Lover Squanders, The 
Heart That’s Contented, Handel; 
Liebeslieder and Neue Liebeslieder, 
Brahms; Antiphon Number V from 
Five Mystical Songs, Vaughan Wil- 
liams; The Hymn of Jesus, Gustav 
Holst; Now Shall the Grace, Bach. 

On the same evening Harold Triggs, 
pianist, made his Boston debut at the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. His program included a group 
of Purcell; two Bach Chorales; Inter- 
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mezzo in E Flat Minor; Sonata, Opus 
57, Beethoven; Fourth Ballade in F 
Minor, Chopin. 

Pauline Danforth, pianist, gave a 
recital in Jordan Hall on Dec. 14. 
With high good humor and taste she 
played the Bach Partita in B Flat. A 
group of Debussy followed. Then came 
Ravel’s Prelude and Sonatine. The 
Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann 
and a group of Brahms, Medtner and 
Bartok completed the program. 


On Dec. 15, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
mezzo-soprano, sang in Symphony 
Hall. Donald Thayer, baritone, gave a 


afternoon at Jordan 
M. C. H. 


recital the same 
Hall. 





“SILVER SWAN” SUNG 


Operetta in Viennese Style by Jacquet 
Has W. S. Brady As Co-Author 


A charming operetta in the Viennese 
style, “The Silver Swan,” was pre- 
sented in New York at the Martin Beck 
Theater on Nov. 27. The score is the 
work of H. Maurice Jacquet. William 
S. Brady, well-known vocal instructor, 
wrote the lyrics, and book in conjunc- 
tion with Alonzo Price. 

Mr. Jacquet’s score proved musician- 
ly in conception and piquant in its or- 
chestration, the song “Till I Met 
You” having in it a very strong appeal. 
Mr. Brady’s lyrics were not only un- 
usually clever, but also illustrated con- 
vincingly that the text may be readily 
understood when a lyric writer knows 
the voice as Mr. Brady does and writes 
only words which a singer can enunci- 
ate. 

The principals were Edward Nell, 
Jr., Vivian Hart, Alice Mackenzie, Lina 
Abarbanell, Florenz Ames, Robert G. 
Pitkin, Laine Blaire and Robert Rolt- 
ner. There was some exceptionally 
fine singing by Mr. Nell, Miss Hart 
and a real singing chorus. Augustus 
Barratt conducted the orchestra. 

W. 


N. Y. College of Music Students Give 
Concert 


The New York College of Music gave 
a students’ concert at Grand Central 
Palace on Dec. 10, with a large audi- 
ence attending. Dohra Guss, piano, 
Jacoba Besseling, violin, and Frieda 
Schaffer, ’cello, opened the program 
with the Beethoven Trio in B Flat. 
Flora Barnaba, pianist, Stephen 
Kaputa, violinist, and Marguerite 
Buttleman, ’cellist, gave the Allegro 


from Mendelssohn’s Trio. Others who 
took part were Winifred Welton, so- 
prano; Solomon Frager, pianist; Syl- 
via Schaefer, ’cellist; Sophia Beuti- 
spacher, mezzo-soprano; John Bonanni, 
violinist; Monya Burlak, soprano; 
Anna Aijidala, pianist, and Isabella 
Erdlitz, soprano. 


KORN WRITES ON OPERA 








Guide for Amateur Producers to Be 
Published Soon 


A book shortly to come from the 
presses, “Building the Amateur Opera 
Company,” intended as a guide to com- 
munities and organizations, by Ralph 
H. Korn, has been endorsed by Giuli 
Gatti-Casazza, Arthur Bodanzky and 
Walter Damrosch. The author is known 
through his book, “How to Organize 
the Amateur Band and Orchestra,” for 
which Willem Van Hoogstraten wrote 
the introduction. The opera manager, 
the opera conductor and the educator 
assisted Mr. Korn by reading page 
proof. 

The book is said to be the first guide 
for amateurs who wish to give opera. 
The author moves from first attempts 
at organization, through rehearsal to 
actual performance in an effort to give 
a complete guide in matters of operatic 
production. 

Mr. Korn was born in New York City 
and studied with Brode, Tresselt, Leh- 
mann and Ziegler. He is an amateur 
musician, playing several instruments. 


Ada MacLeish Sings for the Blind 


The New York Institute for the Ed- 
ucation of the Blind presented Ada 
MacLeish, soprano, Herbert Dill Ditt- 
ler, violinist, and Mary Dittler, accom- 
panist, in a recital in Schermerhorn 
Hall, Dec. 13. Mr. Dittler’s offerings in- 
cluded Kreisler arrangements of several 
Mozart, Martini and Couperin pieces, 
and a group by Debussy, Moskowski, 
Sarasate and Grasse. He also played 
the viola obbligato to Mozart’s “Air du 
Roi Pasteur,” sung by Mrs. MacLeish. 
The soprano gave in addition a 
group of old Irish songs, three songs 
by Fauré and Carpenter’s “When I 
Bring You Colored Toys.” 


Geneva Will Hear Goldsand 


Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, 
will play in the Community Concert 
Course in Geneva, N. Y., on Feb. 19, 
following his Oswego, N. Y. engage- 
ment on the day previous. 
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WANAMAKER SPONSORS 
NEGRO MUSIC CONTEST 





Prizes Will Be Awarded for Songs, 
Spirituals, Chorals, and Instru- 
mental Solos 


In memory of his father, the late 
Rodman Wanamaker, Captain John 
Wanamaker, announces the third con- 
test in musical composition for com- 
posers of the Negro race. Prizes of the 
same amount as_ those _ previously 
awarded by Rodman Wanamaker will 
be offered as before through the Robert 
Curtis Ogden Association of the Wana- 
make Store in Philadelphia, an organi- 
zation of the Negro employes of the 
store. 

Of the four classifications in the 
contest, the first is for a song, with or 
without words, for any voice with piano 
accompaniment and obbligato instru- 
ments if desired. 

Class two, “Dance Groups” is for 
work for any solo instrument, violin, 
cello, piano, or for groups of instru- 
ments. The prizes are $150 for the 
first, and $100 for the second. 

Class three, negro spirituals, may be 
written in any form, for solo or for 
chorus, and with orchestra, band or 
organ accompaniment. These prizes 
are also $150 and $100. 

The last group is the largest in its 
musical form, being a choral work with 
band accompaniment requiring not 
more than ten minutes for performance. 
Either quartet or solo parts may be 
used in connection with the chorus, 
One prize, $250 is offered. 

Originality and quality of musical 
thought and workmanship will be the 
determining consideration, Negro idiom 
is preferable but not essential and the 
contest is limited to Negro composers 
in the United States. The rights of 
public performance of the winning 
works remains with the Association 
for three months after the awards have 
been made. All compositions must be 
in its hands by Aug. 1, 1930, and should 
be addressed to the Association at the 
John Wanamaker Store of Philadelphia. 


Patton in Opera and Recital 





Fred Patton will appear as soloist 
for the Brooklyn Chaminade Club on 
March 19. The baritone recently sang 
Wotan in “Das Rheingold” with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company and 
on Nov. 29 and 30 and Dec. 2, in 
“Boris Godounoff” with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in their home city. 








Singing THE MESSIAH in Cleveland’s Civic Auditorium, Dec. 15th, 1929 before an Audience of 10,000 


KISSELBURGH is comparep wirn BISPHAM «1 FRANGCON DAVIES 


JAMES H. ROGERS in the ARTHUR SHEPHERD in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dec. 16, 1929: prrmmmmmennwng Cleveland Press, Dec. 16, 1929: 


. “ . . 
“IT should have to summon memories of a long One recalls many basses of illustrious 


way back to recall as fine an interpretation of achievements when one listens to that great 
the ‘Messiah’ bass solos as the one set forth old war horse “Thus Saith the Lord’ with its 


by ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH. His are ensuing aria ‘But Who May Abide.’ There 


was Frangcon Davies, for instance, and David 















These 


notices 


voice is uncommonly powerful and telling: eeatecataan Bispham. The rugged brilliance with which 
but he knows how to modulate it; and it is verbatim Mr. Kisselburgh delivered this and the 
unfailingly musical in its timbre. Further- ‘+ sonorous dignity that characterized his deliv- 
more, he has a clear grasp of oratorio require- — ery of ‘The People That Walked in Darkness’ 
ments, and sings with authority. His diction, Columbia places him on a par with his eminent pre- 
too, is beyond reproach.” Records 





decessors.” 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH is singing THE MESSIAH on Dec. 27th 
with the NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT: VERA BULL HULL, STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK 
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New York Pianist Believes 
Comradeship Helps Pupil 
—Praises New Methods— 
Says Psychology Is Fre- 
quently Employed — De- 
clares Pupils Should Study 
What They Like in Mus- 
ical Literature 


When Clarence Adler was a piano 
student in Cincinnati, his much ad- 
mired teacher permitted hero-worship, 
but not friendship. “I felt,” says Mr. 
Adler, an established teacher himself 
today, “as if he were on the top of a 
mountain and that it was a long and 
arduous journey to reach him even to 
shake his hand.” 

That suppressed desire for a man 
to man friendliness between pupil and 
teacher, blossomed into “Adlerville,” 
the summer camp in the mountains 
surrounding Lake Placid, where Adler 
and his pupils, other teachers and 
theirs, establish themselves for a month 
or two of strenuous practice, and in- 
tervening lazy explorations through 
the 120 acres of rolling woodland. 
Here Aaron Copland, an Adler pupil, 
wrote several compositions in an 
isolated practice studio, dubbed “The 
Clouds.” Here Elsa Weil, collaborator 
of Lewis Browne, strayed to finish a 
novel and remained to write short 
stories of the music folk around her. 

The stocky dark pianist and teacher 
began his studies in Cincinnati at the 
advanced age of 10. “Nowadays that 


is considered late,” he said, “with chil- 


dren giving concerts at 6 and 8.” He 
does not remember hearing any music 
at home before then, although his 
mother was once a singer and one 
grandfather was conductor of an or- 
chestra in Karlsruhe, Germany, indi- 
cating a definite musical strain in the 
family. 

Actually he began his piano lessons 
for noe other reason than that a young 
man accused of having killed his grand- 
father in Texas, fied to Ohio, and 
asked all his friends, one of them be- 
ing Clarence’s older brother, for help 
in finding pupils. But at 13 Adler 
left school because it cut into his prac- 
tise hours. At 15 he had a scholar- 
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Clarence Adler Urges Teachers to - 
Build Social Relations With Pupils 


TEL CULE 
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ship at Frank Van der Stucken’s Cin- 
cinnati College of Music. At 19 he 
was studying in Berlin and taking Ar- 
thur Schnabel’s place in the trio of 
Anton Hekking, the ’cellist. That was 
the beginning of his present interest 
in chamber music, in which, he says, 
ecmposers put forth their best efforts. 
And that is where he acquired the ex- 
perience which led to the formation of 
his New York Trio. 

Along with the greater pupil- 
teacher friendliness, these days, Mr. 
Adler finds other commendable changes. 
“Teachers,” he said, “are getting away 
from the idea of method. They realize 
there is no one method for all; that 
it is a case of individual treatment 
based on the particular physical, men- 
tal and emotional characteristics of the 
pupil. 

“They are using more psychology in 
teaching—consciously using it, sizing 
up their pupil’s emotional ard intellec- 
tual balance and governing their choice 
of repertoire by it. Teachers realize 
if is not necessary for every pupil to 
learn the same music. Our piano liter- 
ature is vast enough so that everyone 
may have from it what he likes and 
still be well educated.” 

The enormous living room of the Ad- 
lers’ apartment absorbs two pianos 
with less effort than the ordinary room 
takes one. The second is for the two- 
piano work Mr. Adler does with his 
pupils for fun. On the walls are etch- 
ings, one of them a self-portrait by 
Mrs. Adler. In the corner is the violin 
Richard, aged 8, abandoned, to go back 
to his father’s instrument. Z. F. 





Schola Cantorum Lists Premieres for 
Next Concert 


Richard Strauss’ “Taillefer,” a work 
for chorus, tenor and baritone solos and 
orchestra, has been added to the pro- 
gram of the first subscription concert 
of the Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, 
conductor, to be given on Jan. 15 at 
Carnegie Hall. Dan Gridley, tenor, 
and Fraser Gange, baritone, will be the 
soloists and the orchestra will be that 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 

The other numbers on the program 
will be Haydn’s Requiem Mass in C 
Minor, “Pastorale,” by Arthur Bliss, 
and Chorus, No. 15, by Hector Villa- 
Lobos. All the works except that by 
Strauss will be performed for the first 
time in America on this occasion. 
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Harriet Ware Heard in Tulsa 


TULSA, OKLA., Dec. 20.— “The Arti- 
san,” a tone poem for voice and or- 
chestra, which is a musical setting to 
the words of Edwin Markham, by 
Harriet Ware, was given in a first per- 
formance here, Dec. 5, when the 
Hyechka Club opened its artist course 
with a concert entirely of Miss Ware’s 
compositions. The soloist was Hilda 
J. Butler of the faculty of the Okla- 
homa College for Women. 

Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson sang another 
group of Miss Ware’s songs including 
“Friend of You,” poem by Edwin Swain; 
“Hindu Slumber Song,” poem by Sar- 
rojini Naidu; and “Mammy’s Song,” 
poem by Janet Spencer Porter. The 
Hyechka Chorus presented “Woman’s 
Triumphal March”; “Trees,” poem by 
Joyce Kilmer; and “Christmas Angels,” 
poem by Sassons. Miss Ware played 
her piano suite, “Mountain Pictures,” 
composed during a summer in the Hartz 
mountains. The suite includes “The 
Valley,” “White Birch Trees,” and 
“Cathedral Pines.” 


Leopold Mannes Composes Score for 
Production of “Tempest” 


Leopold Mannes, son of David 
Mannes, has written an original musi- 
eal score for the forthcoming produc- 
tion of the “Tempest” which the chil- 
dren of the King-Coit School will give 
in a series of performances beginning 
Dec. 29 at the Garrick Theatre. This 
will be the second time that Mr. Mannes 
has contributed to the unusual per- 
formances which these children present 
every year, the first being when he ar- 
ranged the incidental music for their 
production of “Aucassin and Nicolette.” 
A small chamber ensemble will per- 
form Mr. Mannes’ music under the di- 
rection of the composer. Others of his 
compositions have been played by the 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Harold Bauer, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, and several choirs. He 
has studied under Maier, Cortot, 
Sealero and Bert. Final rehearsals of 
the “Tempest” music are now under 
way at the school under the direction 
of Edith King and Dorothy Coit. 





Myra Hess Postpones Concert 


Myra Hess’s first New York recital 
for this season, originally announced 
for Jan. 8, has been postponed to Feb. 
2, on account of Miss Hess’s arriving 
in the United States later than was 
first planned. 
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PHILADELPHIA AWAITS 
TWO OPERA PREMIERES 





Goossens Will Conduct First American 
Performance of His “Judith” 
With Local Company 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
announces that the American premiere 
of Eugene Goossens’ opera “Judith,” 
will be presented at the Academy of 
Music, on Dec. 26. This opera had 


its premiere in Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, last June. 

Mr. Goossens has selected Bianca 
Saroya for the title role. Ivan 
Steschenko will sing Holofernes; Ralph 
Errolle, Achior; and Berta Levina, 
Haggith. Carroll Ault, who will make 
his first appearance with the company 
on this occasion, will be the Bogoas. 
This performance, with 75 members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, will be con- 
ducted by the composer, Mr. Goossens, 
and will be sung in English. Cath- 
erine Littlefield, premiere danseuse of 
the company, and the entire corps de 
ballet will appear. 

Following “Judith,” will be the first 
presentation in Philadelphia of Mo- 
zart’s “Abduction from the Seraglio,” 
to be sung in Italian. The cast as- 
sembled includes Josephine Lucchese, 
Beatrice Belkin, Josef Wolinski, Ivan 
Steschenko, Albert Mahler, Alessandro 
Angelucci and Mario Valle. 

The Mozart work will be conducted 
by Emil Mlynarski, and both per- 
formances will be staged by Wil- 
helm von Wymetal, Jr. Both operas 
will be invested with new scenery, 
costumes and lighting effects. 





Crooks to Sing with Texas Orchestra 


In connection with his western con- 
cert tour in April, Richard Crooks will 
appear as soloist with the Fort Worth 
Symphony Orchestra, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
on April 4. The tenor, who arrived 
from Europe recently after his annual 
season there, made his first appearance 
of his American season in Philadelphia 
Nov. 29, 30 and Dec. 1, as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
under Stokowski in “Boris Godounoff.” 





“Aida” to Go on Air 


Verdi’s “Aida,” in concert form, with 
three members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and an orchestra and 
chorus, will be broadcast from Station 
WEAF on Dec. 26, at 10 p. m. The 
artists are Elisabeth Rethberg, so- 
prano; Marion Telva, contralto; and 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, tenor. 
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By A. Walter Kramer 


The tenth anniversary of the death 
of Horatio Parker occurred on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 18. In the bustle of a busy 
musical season, the completion of a 
decade since the death of one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding composers passed 
with comparatively little notice. It is, 
therefore, a privilege for me to call 
attention on this occasion to the work 
of an artist who labored long and ard- 
ently in behalf of the highest stand- 
ards in American creative music. 

As dean of the music department at 
Yale University, Horatio Parker con- 
tributed a more than significant chap- 
ter to music in academic institutions 
in the United States. His pupils, sev- 
eral of whom I have known personally 
and with one of whom I studied, 
revered him as a master, most exacting 
and at the same time truly inspiring. 

He is best remembered for his ora- 
torio, “Hora Novissima,” a work which 
won him honors in 1902 from the En- 
glish University of Cambridge and 
which today occupies a unique position 
in contemporary oratorio literature. 
His other oratorio, “Saint Christopher” 
is also important, despite the fact that 
it has never achieved similar popu- 
larity. In memory of the Yale men 
who died in the war, Dr. Parker com- 
posed a choral work entitled “A. D. 
1919,” performed at Yale University 
under his direction, his swan song, and 
which is, in many ways one of his most 
personal expressions. 


Notable Prize Opera 


He came into the greatest general 
prominence in 1912 when his opera, 
“Mona,” won the $10,000 prize offered 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
for an American opera. When it was 
produced under the direction of Alfred 
Hertz considerable fault was found 
with the musical idiom. Reviewers de- 
clared that the work was lacking in 
melody, that the music did not have 
genuine operatic feeling. I recall hav- 
ing attended the dress rehearsal and 
all the performances given that year. 
From the beginning I was impressed 
with the unusual beauty of this music, 
which, to be sure, was advanced in 
utterance at that day and a far cry 
from some of the operatic novelties 


which the Metropolitan Opera House 
was offering twenty years ago. If 
“Mona” was unsuccessful, it was due 
to the fact that it was miscast; as the 
Druid princess: Mme. Homer, great ar- 
tist that she is, was unconvincing, and 
Riccardo Martin was not at home in 
the role of the Roman governor’s son, 
Gwynn. I have always felt that had 
Mr. Gatti presented Mme. Fremstad as 
Mona, the career of Dr. Parker’s opera 
at the Metropolitan would have been 
a different one. 


A Modern Verdic< 


That the music of “Mona” was fai 
in advance of its day and that it is 
perfectly understandable today, I have 
proved on more than one occasion, 
when I have played parts of the score 
for friends of mine without any in- 
formation as to what music I was per- 
forming. In every case, without a 
single exception, my friends who have 
listened have been enthusiastic about 
the music, some of them who heard 
the opera when it was performed at 
the Metropolitan being dumbfounded 
at the different impression gained on 
hearing it today. even in its less favor- 
able presentation on the piano. 

I have always felt that a revival of 
this opera properly cast would be a 
great success. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that this work will be tried 
again some day, just as other works 
which have not been successful at 
their premiere have been reheard with 
entirely different results. 

In addition to his important contri- 
butions to oratorio and opera, Dr. 
Parker composed a wealth of dignified 
church music, a delightful Suite for 
trio of piano, violin and violoncello, 
an organ Sonata and Concert Piece 
for the same instrument, as well as 
numerous shorter organ compositions. 
He belongs to the unsensational com 
posers, those whose output is character- 
ized by seriousness of purpose, dignity 
of style and masterly workmanship. 

To the rising generation of compos- 
ers in this country, whose ar., I re- 
gret to say, is founded on qualities 
almost diametrically opposed to these 
attributes, the achievement of Horatio 
Parker should be made known. I am 
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Horatio Parker, Noted Composer, from His Last Photograph 


not deluded into thinking that they 
will find his music particularly sym- 
pathetic te their highly seasoned har- 
monic senses. It would be an excel- 


Pe 


lent thing, however, for them to be 
acquainted with it for its sobering ef- 


fect and as an example of distin- 
guished musical endeavor. 
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WORKS BY WOMEN MAKE UP GLEE CLUB PROGRAM 


Noels_ by 
Boulanger’s 


Marion Bauer and Lil 
“Les Sirénes” 
Among Features 


For the opening program of the 
Women’s University Glee Club on Dec. 
16, at the Engineering Auditorium, 
Gerald Reynolds, conductor, prepared 
a program of music by women com- 
posers. The first group consisted of 
a motet by Ethel Thurston, a freshman 
at Vassar, and a Breton folk song, ar- 
ranged by Alinda Burnham. “Les 
Sirenes” of Lili Boulanger followed. The 
composer, sister of the gifted Nadia, 
died in 1918 when only twenty-four 
but left behind a number of interesting 
compositions which testify to her un- 
doubted talents. “Les Sirénes” was 
written in 1911. Next on the program 
came three Noels by Marion Bauer 
and the first performance of “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci” of Louise Talma. 

The last two groups were devoted to 
folk songs, a realm of music to which 
women have contributed greatly. A 
particularly interesting field of folk 
lore has always been the Hebrides 
Islands of West Scotland, the land from 
which Fiona Macleod drew his inspira- 
tion. There, for many years, Frances 
Tolmie (1840-1927) lived and collected 


songs in all parts of this island group. 
The program ended with four French- 
Canadian folk songs arranged by Mabel 
Wood Hill, who prepared these songs 
at the request of Campbell McInnes 
for the 1928 Folk Festival in Quebec. 


JOHNSON TO SING “SADKO” 





Tenor Returns Next Month for Eighth 
Metropolitan Season 


Edward Johnson will begin his 
eighth consecutive season with the 
Opera Company when he rejoins it 
in January. The tenor will sing in a 
revival of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko” 


and in operas with which for many 
years he has been associated, including 
“Pelleas and Melisande” and “The 


King’s Henchman.” 

Mr. Johnson will also be heard as 
Johnson in “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” a part which he has sung many 
times in Europe. The American, under 
his Italian name, Edoardo di Giovanni, 
interpreted this role in Italy. 

Mr. Johnson is now completing a 
concert tour of thirty recitals and or- 
chestral appearances in the United 
States and Canada. 
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Photo Radio-Victor Corporation of America 
Leon Theremin (left) demonstrates his new electrical musical 
instrument, the RCA Theremin, before Joseph Schillinger, who 
wrote the First Airphonic Suite, Op. 21, especially for this in- 
strument and orchestra, and Nikolai Sol-oloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, who recently conducted the Airphonic Suite Night” 

in Cleveland and New York ‘PR 


Frantz Proschowsky and his artist- 
pupil, Mary McCoy, who is singing 
a leading role in “A Wonderful 
(“Die Fledermaus’) on 
Broadway, are shown in the voice 
teacher’s New York residence 
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Photo by Pacific & Atlantic 


Vittorio Trevisan, buffo-bass of the Chicago Civic G Photo by Robin Thompson 
é ’ , : hey 4 race Moor , ita 

Opera, ie congratulated by hie pupil Lillion Shuken, Grace Moore, soprano of’ the “Metropolitan 
on his recent decoration with the Order of the Crown tow’ fone Pe ore heed > ere rf oO sing 

of Italy ! ers in her home state. The singer 


is shown in a leafy arbor near her native heath 


At the left—The National 
winners of the audition 
contest for young artists, 
Genevieve Rowe, soprano, 
and Edward Kane, tenor, 
are shown receiving the 
awards of $5,000 each 
from A. Atwater Kent, 
sponsor of the contest 


At the right — Benno 
Moiseiwitsch (right) is 
seen on the steps of Audi- 
torium in Havana, Cuba, 
where he recently played. 
With him are E. J. Tait 
and Mr. Someillan 





Photo by Harold Stein 


Artists Revealed in Midwinter Activities 
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In the garden of Alfred Hertz’ beautiful 
home overlooking the Golden Gate, the 
conductor of the San Francisco Symphony, 
is seen with Lajos Shuk, Hungarian ’cellist, 
who was a breakfast guest of Mr. Hertz 
following his recent debut in that city 








In a Los Angeles garden setting, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, American operatic contralto, 
is seen chatting with Kathleen Lock- 
hart Manning, pianist, and composer 
of a cycle of “Sketches of Paris.” Miss 
Meisle is singing her song “In the 
Luxembourg Gardens” in her concerts 
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Gabrilowitsch Lauds Music Courses 
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Holy Land Music Declared 
Big Field for Research by 
Detroit Conductor — 
Course Now Inaugurated 
Given by David Schor, 
Russian Pianist—To Set 
Up Choral Clubs 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, who 
visited Palestine last spring and as- 
sisted in the establishment of a course 
in the history and theory of music at 
the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
made a public statement recently, en- 
dorsing the program inaugurated there 
the first week in December. 

“In my opinion there is a big field 
for the development of music activities 
in Palestine,” he said. “The course at 
the Hebrew University has been estab- 
lished under the eminent pianist and 
pedagogue, Professor David Schor, 
who for years has occupied one of the 
most prominent positions in the mu- 
sical life of Russia. Several excellent 
musicians have already settled in Pal- 
estine and are doing fine work in pro- 
moting an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of music among all classes in the 
cosmopolitan population.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch stated that opera 
has existed in Palestine for several 
years and will probably develop into 
a permanent institution as soon as a 
suitable building is secured in one of 
the larger cities. “What is most needed 
at present,” said Mr. Gabrilowitsch, “is 
the establishment of symphony orches- 
tras, either in Jerusalem or Tel-Aviv. 


of Palestine will not be disturbed in 
the future by any more outbreaks, it is 
safe to predict that the musical devel- 
opment of the country will be fruitful 
and far-reaching.” 

Research in Native Music 

In addition to illustrated lectures on 
music given at the University, Hebrew 
and Oriental music will be recorded by 
the staff and by students living among 
the native population. Through phono- 
graphs and other registration instru- 
ments, a complete collection of native 
Palestinian music will be recorded by 
Jews and others who will sing for that 
purpose. It is proposed also to record 
various dialects of the Jews who have 
come from all parts of the world to 
Palestine. 

Supplementing the work carried on 
at the University, lectures and con- 
certs will be given by Professor Schor 
and his associates in Tel-Aviv, Haifa, 
and in various other villages in Pales- 
tine. Choral societies will be estab- 
lished throughout the country, in ad- 
dition to the choral group which Pro- 
fessor Schor is organizing among the 
students at the University. 

The course in the history and theory 
of music was established at the He- 
brew University in memory of the late 
Professor Adolph Weismann, German 
musician and critic. Friends and asso- 
ciates of Professor Weismann in Berlin 
and others interested in the develop- 
ment of music in Palestine have do- 
nated funds for the work in his name. 
Professor Weismann delivered a series 
of lectures at the Hebrew University 
just prior to his death in Jerusalem 
last spring. In connection with the 
establishment of the course, a collec- 
tion of books on Jewish and Oriental 
music was presented to the University 


Undoubtedly this development is immi- by Mrs. Lenore Guinzberg of New 
nent. Assuming that the cultural life York City. 
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Mettdelssohn’s, “Elijah” Sung in 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


PorspaM, N. Y., Dec. 20.—Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” was presented by the 
Choral Union of this city recently 
at the Normal Auditorium with Joseph- 
ine Martino, soprano; Mrs. Marion 
Pert White, contralto; Dr. Carence O. 
Lehman, tenor, and Joseph Kayser, 
baritone as soloists, with Olwen M. 
Jones at the piano and Edward Young 
at the organ. Helen M. Hosmer was 
the conductor of the occasion and 
achieved excellent results. The choral 
union, organized in March, 1926, is a 
community chorus, composed partly of 
residents of this city, who are members 
of local church choirs, and partly of 
members of the Crane Department of 
Music and Special Music Course at the 
State Normal School, also members of 
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the faculty of the Normal School and 
Clarkson College of Technology. There 
was fine balance in the choral singing, 
noteworthy for its diction. Miss Hos- 
mer, who studied with Boulanger and 
Bloch at Fontainebleau, is a graduate 
of Columbia and a member of its staff 
for summer courses. 

The soloists did excellent work, Miss 
Martino scoring in the famous aria 
“Hear Ye, Israel.” Preceding the 
oratorio Miss Martino and Mr. Kayser 
offered groups of songs in admirable 
style. 


Irma Duncan Dancers to Give Farewell 
Recital in Carnegie Hall 


Irma Duncan and the eleven little 
Duneans from Moscow, have been 


dancing their way from coast to coast 
since their last recital in Carnegie Hall. 
This month they have been appearing 
in Texas and danced in Atlanta, Ga., on 
Dec. 21. They will give a new program 
at their farewell appearance in Car- 
negie Hall on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 
28. As before, Maurice Sheyne will 
play the piano accompaniments—music 
of Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, and per- 
haps Scriabin and Debussy. 


Dusolina Giannini, after a seven 
months’ tour of Australia and New 
Zealand, has returned to America and 
makes her first appearance in Los An- 
geles on January 6. 


i 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor, Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra 





Frederick Rocke to be Choirmaster at 
Little Church Around the Corner 


Frederick Rocke, organist and caril- 
loneur, has been appointed choirmaster 
of the Little Church Around the 
Corner, 1 East Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York. Born in Dublin, Ireland, 
Mr. Rocke received his musical train- 
ing under W. H. Vipond Barry, organ- 
ist of St. Bartholomew’s Church in 
Dublin. 

Coming to the United States, Mr. 
Rocke organized in Salina, Kansas, 
the first male voice choir in Kansas. 
Then for eight years he served as or- 
ganist and choirmaster at All Saints’ 
Cathedral, Albany. For the past thir- 
teen years he has been organist and 
choirmaster at St. Peter’s Church, Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 


Mr. Rocke holds the post of caril- 
loneur at Princeton University, where 
he has given many programs from 
Cleveland Tower. On All Saints’ Day, 
Nov. 1, he played the opening program 
on the new, bells installed in St. 
Thomas’s Church on Fifth Avenue. 
He has played on practically all of 
the world’s famous carillons, including 
those of Loughborough, England, 


Malines, France, and Rotterdam. 
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BAMBERGER ANNOUNCES 
MUSIC PRIZES AGAIN 





New Rules Provide Wider Choice of 
Programs Entrants May 
Offer in Auditions 


Continuation of the Bamberger Mu- 
sic Scholarships for the season 1929-30 
under a newly-formulated plan of 
judging entrants has been announced 
by Spaulding Frazer, chairman of the 
advisory committee on awards. 

As before, eight scholarships of two 
years each will be given to successful 
contestants in violin and piano. Four 
of these scholarships constitute courses 
at the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York and are given to more advanced 
students between the ages of 17 and 
22. The remaining four provide private 
instruction under competent tutors and 
are presented to juveniles up to the age 
of 17. In addition, certificates of 
merit will be awarded to the sixteen 
contestants whose performances at the 
auditions are distinctly creditable. 

The newly-adopted system provides 
a number of elective program-groups, 
any one of which may be selected by 
an applicant as the best medium of 
expression for his particular abilities. 
In the past, students have been as- 
signed a single group of selections to 
which they were required to adhere. 
The recent scheme will, it is believed, 
greatly simplify the judges’ obligations 
in comparing talents. Technical pro 
ficiency, personality and interpretative 
ability will be considered. 

The contest is open to residents of 
New Jersey in the counties of Essex, 
Morris, Passaic, Bergen, Hudson, 
Union, Somerset, Middlesex and Mon- 
mouth. Applications should be filed 
with the Scholarships Committee on 
or before Jan. 20, 1930. Co-workers of 
L. Bamberger & Co. are not permitted 
to enter the contest. 
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WEST COAST HAS 
NEW OPERA GROUP 


Bevani, Organizer, Presents 
Sharlow and Piccaluga 
in First Venture 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 20.—The Colum- 
bia Grand Opera Company, organized 
by Alexander Bevani and sponsored by 
a group of society and club matrons, 


made its triumphal entry into the mu- 
sical life of the community on Dec. 2, 
when it opened a local season of four 
weeks with a performance of Verdi’s 
“Force of Destiny.” 

The initial bow of the new company 
had the earmarks of a successful de- 
but, with a sprinkling of society and 
many musicians present. The organi- 
zation has been fostered to take the 
place of the San Carlo singers west of 
the Rockies, and following its month 
here, will begin a twenty weeks’ tour 
with a week in San Diego. Other stops 
will be made in cities as far east as 
Denver. 

It would seem that a more likely 
work might have been chosen as a cur- 
tain raiser, unless the management in- 
tended to give Myrna Sharlow and its 
new tenor, Nino Piccaluga, more than 
an even break. Few had heard Miss 
Sharlow in opera before, and the tenor 
is a recent importation from Italy, 
from whom the management is evi- 
dently expecting great things. 





Singers Rouse Enthusiasm 


Both singers proved valuable assets 
of the new company. Miss Sharlow has 
a voice of good texture, into which she 
often infuses a real thrill. Her acting 
is more conventional, but she is a rou- 
tined artist who will bring many plaud- 
its to the organization. The tenor, 
Piccaluga, of fine presence and manly 
bearing, has an admirable voice, espe- 
cially in its upper reaches. The Don 
Carlos of Galileo Parigi was less suc- 
cessful and Lenore Ivey was not well 
cast as Preziosilla. 

In other respects, Mr. Bevani has 
brought together a fine troupe. The 
chorus did especially excellent work, 
singing with good tonal quality and 
making itself important in the dra- 
matic action of the play. he orches- 
tra, though small, has some good 
players, and under the skilled com- 
mand of Alberto Conti made an ex- 
cellent impression. The stage settings 
are something of an achievement for 
a company of its kind. Instead of 
grass mats, hollow trees and card- 
board castles, a heavy curtain and 


simple, modernistic sets, artistically 
lighted, seem quite sufficient and in 
good taste. The audience was large 


and waxed properly enthusiastic hefore 
the evening was far spent. Perform- 
ances are scheduled every evening and 
on Saturday afternoons. 


Shuk Plays Bloch Work 


The Philharmonic Orchestra’s third 
popular concert, Dec. 1, broucht a repe- 
tition of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“Sche- 
herazade,” two Wagnerian numbers and 
Bloch’s “Schelomo,” with Lajos Shuk 
as the ’cello soloist. A sold out house 
was the result and keen admiration 
aroused by the playing of the or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Shuk did not seem well suited to 
the Bloch work, although he played 
with musicianly skill. His tone is of 
good quality, but small, and his style 
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lacks the penetrating depth which the 
score demands. Dr. Rodzinski’s popu- 
larity is established and his following 
increasing from week to week. 

Jascha Gegna, violinist, gave a pro- 
gram in the Auditorium Dec. 2. With 
Nino Herschel at the piano, Mr. Gegna 
made a favorable impression in his first 
appearance in Los Angeles. The pro- 
gram included Sonata No. 9, by 
Senaille, Bach’s Chaconne, a Paganini 
concerto and two groups of shorter 
numbers. He is a musician of parts 
and his addition to the local fraternity 
of violinists will be welcomed. 


New String Quartet Appears 


The Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet, 
composed of Josef Borissoff, Anthony 
Briglio, Emile Ferir and Nicholas 
Ochi-Albi, made its first appearance in 
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Ana so we might go on interminably. 


a concert at the Biltmore on Nov. 29. 


The ensemble played the Hadyn 
Quartet No. 3 in G Minor, Kodaly’s 
Quartet No. 2, Op. 10, and Debussy’s 
First Quartet. The players are promi- 
nent musicians in the city. Their 
sponsor is Mrs. Cecil Frankel, who has 
founded the quartet as a tribute to the 
memory of her father. H. D. C. 


Sylvia Le Lent to Tour 


Sylvia Lent will play in Maplewood, 
N. J., on Feb. 11. Earlier the same 
month the violinist has another New 
Jersey engagement—in Paterson—and 
later she starts a tour of southern 
territory which will terminate in 
March. Syracuse, N. Y., New Haven, 
Conn., and Altoona, Pa., are cities 
which will hear Miss Lent. 
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Reginald Joins Philadelphia School 


Arthur Reginald, pianist, who held a 
fellowship in Olga Samaroff’s class at 
the Juilliard Foundation Graduate 
School for five years, has been made a 
member of the faculty of the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Reginald, who appeared in concert last 
season with Hans Kindler, ’cellist, as 
well as in recital, has also been chosen 
as pianist for the new Philadelphia 
Trio, of which the other members are 
Boris Koutzen, head of the violin de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Conser- 
vatory, and Willem Van den Berg, first 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The Philadelphia Trio made its first 
appearance at the Penn Athletic Club 
in Philadelphia on December 6. 
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BAND LEADERS ASK 
FOR NEW STATUS 


Bill Now Before Congress 
to Commission Army 
Musicians 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—The 
Band Leaders’ Association of the 
Armies of the United States (Regular 
Army, National Guard and Reserves) 
is strongly urging all musicians, mu- 
sical organizations and music lovers 
to coéperate for the passing of the 
“Army Bands Act,” a Bill which is 
now before Congress to improve the 
status of bandmasters in the United 
States Army. At present military min- 
isters, doctors, dentists and veterin- 
arians are all commissioned officers, 
while bandmasters are not; they are 
but warrant officers, of a grade pri- 
marily created for clerks. 

A letter from James C. Eldridge, 
Bandleader, 22nd Infantry, Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., and vice-president of the 
Band Leaders’ Association, presents 
the situation in a strong light. “The 
condition appears more unsatisfactory,” 
he writes, “when one considers the fact 
that among the leading nations of the 
world the United States appears to be 
the only one having no provision for 
granting commissioned rank to military 
bandleaders. One can readily appreci- 
ate the sentiments of the military 
bandmaster of our country when he 
contemplates the following. This list 
indicates the maximum rank provided 
for all military bandleaders in other 
countries: 





England ......... Ist Lieutenant 
(Higher rank upon retirement) 
-a w he eas bax Captain 
SD NS 6. 0%s-0's ea Captain 
MD ioc cs ke Captain 
Denmark ........ Captain 
a ee Pee Captain 
betwee eaten Captain 
RRO ene 2nd Lieutenant 
ree eat PF Ist Lieutenant 


“Can it be otherwise than that our 
military bandleader experierces a sense 
of inferiority? This is a condition of 
mind surely not serving the best inter- 
ests of the mission he is expected to 
perform and the dignity of the calling 
he represents. 

“Further, with the exception of the 
bandsman, any qualified soldier may 
aspire to the commissioned grade. 
This disparity of opportunity for the 
army musician, as compared with all 
other soldiers, is felt to be unsound, 
unreasonable and discriminating. It 
is felt that this condition is a reflection 
upon the profession generally, and that 
musicians and music lovers through- 
out the country should be glad to as- 
sist in removing the stigma. We in- 
vite them to aid the cause by forward- 
ing appeals to the Secretary of War, 
the Hon. Patrick Jay Hurley; the 
Chairman, Military Affairs Committee 
(Senate and House of Representatives) 
and to their local delegates in Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.” 

All the State organizations of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
have been appealed to by the _Band 
Leaders’ Association, and from early 
returns wide support of the Bill may 
be expected. 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, was en- 
gaged to sing in “Messiah” at the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Auditorium in 
Newark, N. J., on Christmas Day. 
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Bowery Dwelling the Scene of x 
Stephen Foster’s Tragic Death 





OUT UTR ee A 


In the shadow of an “L,” hedged 
about by furious traffic, a dingy build- 
ing sleeps away the days at No. 15 
Bowery. It should be a shrine for all 
those who call themselves Americans. 
Instead, a mere handful of the seven 
million residents of New York know 
that it exists. 

On a winter morning sixty-six years 
ago Stephen Collins Foster lay on the 
boards of an upper hallway, mortally 
wounded. A few days later he died, 
penniless and alone, in the squalid mis- 
ery of old Bellevue Hospital. For two 
days his body lay in the morgue, un- 
identified. Yet everyone was singing 
his songs—‘“Swanee River,” “Oh, Su- 
sannah” and “My Old Kentucky Home.” 

It is to perpetuate his memory, and 
to arouse an interest in American folk- 
lore and folksong that the Stephen Fos- 
ter Society has been organized by the 
singer, Lorraine Foster. 

The tragic story of Stephen Foster’s 
death is told by Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, director of the National Music 
League and biographer of Stephen Fos- 
ter. In his book, he quotes a letter 
from George Cooper, intimate friend of 
Foster: 

“Early one winter morning I received 
a message saying that my friend had 
met with an accident. I dressed hur- 
riedly and went to 15 Bowery, the lodg- 
ing house where Stephen lived, and 
found him lying on the floor, blood ooz- 
ing from a cut in his throat and with 
a bad bruise on his forehead... . He 
whispered, “I’m done for!” and begged 
for a drink, but before I could get it for 
him the doctor who had been sent for 
arrived, and forbade it. He started to 
sew up the gash in Steve’s throat, and 


Pee EE On eR ME 


Federation of Music Clubs 
Biennial Committee 


The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, plan- 
ning its biennial convention in San 
Francisco, June, 1931, has appointed 
an arrangements committee to be 
headed by Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 
Oxford, Ohio, Chairman, and to in- 


Appoints 


clude Mrs. Lillian Birmingham, San 
Francisco; Mrs. Abbie Norton Jami- 


son, Los Angeles; Mrs. J. A. Jardine, 
Fargo, N. D.; Mrs. George Houston 
Davis, Birmingham, Ala.; Miss Julia 
Williams, Merchantville, Pa.; Mrs. 
Richard Gray, Wichita, Kan. 

The required numbers for the Young 
Artists’ Contest to culminate at San 
Francisco are being selected. The de- 
partments and judges are as follows: 
piano, Ossip Gabrilowitsch; violin, Al- 
bert Spalding; voice, Louise Homer; 
’cello, Felix Salmond; and organ, Wal- 
lace Goodrich. 


Weekly Musicale Is Broadcast 


The regular LaForge-Bertimen week- 
ly musicale was heard over WEAF 
on Dec. 5, with Angela Gilberti, so- 
prano, and Templeton Moore, tenor, as 
soloists. The accompaniments were by 
Pearl Kendrick and Phil Evans. 


Martha Baird Warmly Received 


Martha Baird appeared with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 9, as 
soloist for the Schumann A Minor Con- 
certo. Her performance was received 
with marked warmth and Serge Kous- 
sevitzky recalled her several times to 


COTTE 


HMUNEUNEYY PENS OCEONYOO ELLA NLAG ANAL 


I was horrified to observe that .he was 
using black thread. “Haven’t you any 
white thread?” I asked, and he said no, 
he had picked up the first thing he 
could find. I decided the doctor was 
not much good, and I went downstairs 
and got Steve a big drink of rum, which 
I gave him and which seemed to help 
him a lot.” 

They dressed Foster, the letter con- 
tinues, and took him to Bellevue. There 
was a severe burn on his thigh, caused 
some days before when a spirit lamp, 
used to boil water, overturned. Mr. 
Cooper went back to the hospital the 
next day. Foster complained that 
“nothing was done for him and he 
couldn’t eat the food they brought him.” 
The following day Cooper returned. 
“Your friend is dead,” he was told. “His 
body has been sent down to the 
morgue.” 

He went down to the morgue, and 
found an old man smoking a pipe. He 
asked him where Foster’s body had 
been placed. “I don’t know,” the man 
answered. “Go and look for him.” Fi- 
nally he found the body wiesAlh 

Foster’s brother, wekh ahd his 
widow arrived that day. The body was 
returned to Pittsburgh. It is recounted 
that neither the Pennsylvania Railroad 
nor the Adams Express Company would 
accept payment for their services. The 
train was wrecked by the collapse of a 
bridge across the Little Juniata, but 
the baggage car containing the body 
was not affected. 

Funeral services were held in Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 24, 1864, in Trinity Church 
there. The Foster grave in Allegheny 
Cemetery bears the inscription: “Ste- 
phen C. Foster of Pittsburgh. Born 
July 4, 1826; died Jan. 13, 1864.” 


LrTUMNAN'trONer* 1° PEPUPEREDTeO MUD’ tenuoeeDONsUEANRANORAT OT ONENANBENLEETOBNN: DeUESTETUe*ATVOMEEMUPRTUNGNL AU GHOUOsaDeLETOeNregoDenOO HIE 


acknowledge the applause. The young 
pianist brought to the service of this 
romantic music an excellent and abun- 
dant technique and a fresh and youth- 
ful enthusiasm. 

Miss Baird made her Chicago de- 
but in a recital at the Studebaker the- 
atre on Dec. 15. She played in Madi- 
son, Wis., Dec. 4. 


MANNES MUSEUM SERIES 
WILL BEGIN IN JANUARY 





Free Metropolitan Concerts to Be 
Given with Increased 
Orchestra 


The twelfth season of Saturday night 
free symphony concerts in the foyer of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, will 
begin in January. Through the gen- 
erosity of John Rockefeller, Jr., donor 
of the first month’s series, and Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, who this year pro- 
vides for the March concert series, 
David Mannes, the conductor, will have 
an augmented orchestra, enabling hii 
te list many works heretofore unheard 
at the Museum. One of these will be 
the Brahms Third Symphony, on the 
first program, Jan. 4. 

As in former years, the galleries 
will be open to visitors for three- 
quarters of an hour after the two-hour 
musical programs. Thomas Whitney 
Surette will again give free lectures 
on the programs at 5.15 on afternoons 
of concert days. 

Mr. Mannes has placed a_ Bach 
chorale, arranged for full brass choir, 
as the opening number of the second 
half of each program and he will con- 
tinue the custom of giving one work 
for strings alone. The chorales for 
January are “Wie schén leuchtet der 
Morgenstern,” “Ein feste Burg is unser 
Gott.” “O Haupt voll Blut und Wun 
den,” and “Jesu, meine Freude.” 

Besides the Brahms Symphony and 
the Bach chorale, the Jan. 4 progran 
includes “Euryanthe” Overture, Weber; 
Prelude from Die Meistersinger, Wav 
ner; Beethoven, Theme and Variations 
from the String Quartet in A; Vals 
Triste, Sibelius; “Entrance of the Lit- 
tle Fauns,” Pierne; “Rhapsodie Espag 
nole,” Chabrier. 

The second program, on Jan. 11, will 
present the Tschaikovsky Second Sym- 
phony, new to the Museum audiences, 
not played in New York since 1925, 
when the State Symphony performed 
it with Dohnanyi conducting, and given 
only four times previously. 

The César Franck Symphony will be 
given on Jan. 18, and Beethoven's 
“Eroica,” on Jan. 25. 
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New York Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 18) 
outer voices were somewhat overbal- 
anced by the others, there was compen- 
sation in the precision of their attack. 
Some very fine shadings with whisper- 
ing pianissimos were ethereal in their 
effect. At all times Mr. Bartholomew 
had his chorus under perfect control. 
Two Negro spirituals, of which “The 
Battle of Jericho” had to be repeated; 
an arrangement of Tartini’s Adagio 
Cantabile for violin, played by Philip 
Mangano to the accompaniment of 
humming voices, and some clever bur- 
lesquing of two songs, from “The Con- 
tinental Glee Book of 1854,’ by Basil 
D. Henning were features of the eve- 
ning. B. 

Hazel Jean Kirk, Violinist 


A recital given by Hazel Jean Kirk, 
violinist, in Steinway Hall on tke after- 
noon of Dec. 15, brought hearings of 
music ranging from the older Italian 
repertory to Debussy. Miss Kirk pre- 
sented the Vitali Chaconne and the 
Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor with 
commendable sincerity and taste. Her 
program included a number of shorter 
works by Hubay, Smetana, Schumann- 
Auer, Kreisler, Hartmann and others. 
Marion Kahn was at the piano. B. 


Herbert Heyner, Baritone 


Herbert Heyner, the British baritone, 
who made a signal success here last 
season, attracted a large audience to 
his recital in the Guild Theatre on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 15. Assisted 
by Madeleine Marshall at the piano, 
he sang Shakespearean and other six- 
teenth century airs and songs of the 
English lutenists of the same period. 
Schubert’s “‘An die Leier”’, Wolf’s “Der 
Schafer,” Chabrier’s “L’Ile Heureuse” 
and a group of songs by Cui were given 
with much subtlety and faultless dic- 
tion. Peter Warlock, Rutland Bough- 
ton and Balfour Gardiner were the com- 
posers represented on the closing 
group. E. 

Lucia Chagnon, Soprano 


Lucia Chagnon, soprano, gave a 
Town Hall recital Dec. 15, presenting 
old French songs by Lully, Marais, Ra- 
meau and Grétry, six Schubert songs, 
another French group by Widor, Vuil- 
lermoz, and Saint-Saéns, and songs in 
English by Arnold Bax, Roger Quilter, 
Armstrong Gibbs and E. d’Arba. Dis- 
playing a rich, but not a large voice, 
Miss Chagnon, pupil of the late Lilli 
Lehmann, sang with feeling and charm. 


Her diction was good, and her tone 
production well controlled. Her Schu- 
bert songs were “Heiss mich nicht 
reden,” “Liebe schwirmt auf allen 
Wegen,” “Ganymed,” “Nachtwolken” 
and “Der Musensohn,” a group less fre- 
quently heard here. The audience was 
enthusiastic. Her piano was half cov- 
ered in flowers, and her pianist, Walter 
Golde, accompanying sympathetically, 
shared in the applause. F 


Bach’s Christmas Oratorio 


To compress four hours of music into 
an hour and three quarters was one 
of the problems set before Artur Bod- 
anzky when the Friends of Music de- 
cided to present Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio in Mecca Temple the afternoon 
of Dec. 15. The work had not been 
heard in New York since 1920, though 
given more recently at the Bach Fes- 
tival in Bethlehem, Pa. As_ every 
Bachian knows, this Oratorio is in 
reality a series of six cantatas, each 
musically complete in itself, but all re- 
lated textually by a narrative of 
events connected with the Nativity. 
Mr. Bodanzky retained much of the 
first two parts, and enough of the other 
four to suggest the character of each. 

Soloists were Margaret Matzenauer, 
Ethyl Hayden, George Meader and 
Fraser Gange. All were praiseworthy 
and Mme. Matzenauer particularly so. 
The lovely Wiegenlied and the beauti- 
ful “Pastoral” Symphony had their 
wonted effect, and the superb choruses 
of Bach's score, even as curtailed, con- 
tributed to an afternoon of unusual de- 
light. The orchestra was that of the 
Metropolitan Opera-as at other con- 
certs of the Friends. B. 


People’s Chorus, Annual Festival 


The second annual Christmas song 
festival of the People’s Chorus of New 
York took place in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 15. The guest of honor was Dr. 
Henry Van Dyxe, who read his Christ- 
mas poems. Jacques Thibaud, French 
violinist, was the soloist. He played to 
the accompaniments of Tasso Janaco- 
poulo a group of pieces by Saint-Saéns, 
Granados, Paradies and De Falla- 
Kreisler. With Lorenzo Camilieri con- 
lucting from the piano, as is his cus- 
tom, the chorus sang enthusiastically 
and sonorously hymns, songs and carols 
by Bach, Hugo, Jungst, Handel, 
Gevaert, Sullivan, Smith and Lady 
Lindsay-Camilieri. The audience joined 
in the singing of “The Peace Hymn 
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of the Republic” and in a group of 
Christmas carols, of which text and 
music were distributed with the pro- 
grams. 

The Norfleet Trio 


The Norfleet Trio, composed of 
Catherine, Helen and Leeper Norfleet, 
gave a concert of music for violin, ’cello 
and piano in Steinway Hall on Dec. 15. 
The program comprised Brahms’ Trio 
in C, Opus 87, that of Saint-Saéns in 
F, Opus 18 and a first hearing of the 
Caprice, Romance and Scherzo from 
Charles Haubiel’s Trio Suite, written 
for the ensemble. 

The Norfleets who are serious un- 
affected musicians played with fine feel- 
ing and skill, individually and collec- 
tively, and gave a_ well-balanced, 
spirited performance of Mr. Haubiel’s 
imposing work, written in the post- 
romantic vein. D. 


Chamber Music Society 


The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe, pianist and 
founder, gave an unusual instrumental 
program at the Plaza on Dec. 15. The 
works included Beethoven’s Septet in 
E Flat, Opus 20, for violin, viola, ’cello, 
contrabass, French horn and bassoon; 
Brahms’ F Minor Quintet, Opus 34, 
for string quartet and piano, and Saint- 
Saéns’ B Flat Caprice, Opus 79, for 
piano, flute, oboe and clarinet. The 
program ended with Charles Maduro’s 
‘Trianon” and “Scherzo Espagnol” for 
string quintet, piano, horn and four 
wood-winds. The Scherzo was writ- 
ten especially for the society and re- 
ceived its first performance that night. 

F. 
Alma Simpson, Soprano 


Alma Simpson, soprano and her en- 
semble of bandurrias, lutes and guitars, 
gave a second recital of Spanish music 
in the 48th Street Theatre on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 15. The attractive pro- 
cram contained songs by Rameau, Nin, 
Millett, Betinoti, de Falla, Vives, 
Montes and Granados and two groups 
of pieces by Ustarroz, Torroba, Breton 
and Albeniz played by the string sex- 
tette. As before Ramon Gonzales was 
at the piano. E. 


Fisk Jubilee Singers 


Returning from a European tour, the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers gave a concert 
of spirituals and secular songs in the 
John Golden Theater on the evening 
of Dec. 15. Excellent ensemble work 
and a genuine feeling for the senti- 
ment of the numbers given were 
familiar features of their work. A 
novelty of the concert was a “First 
Psalm,” by Frank La Forge. Other 
works included arrangements of spir- 
ituals by Burleigh, Guion and others. 
Luther King, tenor, was the soloist. 
The director of the group is Mrs. James 
Myers, and the singers incuded Ludie 
Collins, Anna Goodwin, Carl Barbour 
and Jerome Wright. The accompanist 
was Andrades Lindsay. M. 


Richard Singer, Pianist 


Richard Singer, Hungarian pianist, 
gave a recital in Chalif Hall on Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 16. His program in- 
cluded Chopin’s Fantasy, Opus 49, the 
Beethoven Sonata Opus 57, Saint- 
Saéns’ Variations for two pianos on a 
theme by Beethoven, a group of shorter 
pieces by Scott, Goossens and Gersh- 
win, and his own “Moonlight on Capri” 
and Tarantella. In the Saint-Saéns 
number, Charlotte Trystman was the 
assisting artist. C. 


Jose Iturbi in Recital 


Unusual in size and distinction was 
the audience which assembled to hear 
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Jose Iturbi, this season’s most chal- 
lenging new pianist in his first New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 
16. It was profoundly impressed by 
the recitalist’s cool and exacting artis- 
try, employing an exceptional technique 
not for brilliant display but to shape 
phrases with the beauty of line of 
classic sculpture and to reveal har- 
monic subtleties with the  pellucid 
clarity of a still, deep pool. Mr. Iturbi’s 
appeal was not that of a flaming brand 
or a soul-searing. poet, but within the 
limitations of the not very subjective 
numbers of the program he set for 
himself, he disclosed a multitude of 
felicities. 

The Mozart Sonata (A major, No. 
9) had the impersonal, remote charm 
of Mr. Iturbi’s recent Mozart perform- 
ances with orchestra, its nuance being 
more that of the sculptor’s chisel than 
of the painter’s palette. A _ skillful 
projection of the Schumann Arabesque 
led to a truly remarkable one of the 
Brahms Variations on a Theme of 
Paganini. His octave glissandi were 
fairly stunning in their strength and 
incisiveness. Subsequent numbers in- 
cluded the eleventh*of the Liszt Rhap- 
sodies, more notable for technical good 
points than for the sort of the abandon 
the Italian calls “slancio’; and two 
Debussy numbers, “Serenade a la pou- 
pee” and “L’Ile joyeuse,” both crystal 
clear in compensation for what they 
lacked in atmosphere. 

Atmosphere, indeed, seemed to con- 
cern the pianist very little until he 
reached his own native heath in the 
music of Albeniz, “Féte Dieu a Seville” 
and “Triana” possessed it in abun- 
dance. T. 


Mildred Titcomb, Pianist 


A debut recital by Mildred Titcomb, 
a California pianist who has studied 
with Stojowski, was given in Town 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 16. The 
young artist brought a fine seriousness 
to her interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D Minor, Opus 3, No. 2, 
Schumann’s “Fantasiestticke,” and 
works by’ Chopin and others. She 
showed a pleasing tone in lyric pas- 
sages and considerable musicality. The 
recital was concluded with shorter 
pieces by Debussy, Albeniz, Paderew- 
ski, Stojowski and others. The audi- 
ence Was extremely cordial. B. 


Alexander Tansman, Composer 


At Roerich Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 17, Pro Musica gave a concert of 
works of the young Pole, Alexander 
Tansman, before a distinguished and 
discriminating audience which included 
several composers. 

The long program, consisting of 
chamber music, a group of songs, the 
Second Sonata and shorter pieces for 
piano, all written in the last ten years, 
served well to demonstrate Tansman’s 
decided lyricism and mastery of poly- 
tonal writing, as well as his virtuosity 
on the keyboard and ability as a con- 
ductor. Cobina Wright, soprano, re- 
gally gowned in mediaeval 
brought distinguished vocalism to five 
songs, all in French and in various 
moods. Ottokar Cadek, Ludvik 
Schwab, Bedrich Vaska, of the New 
York String Quartet, Adolph Weiss 
Edwin Grant, Gerald Rudy, Pierre 
Mathieu and Guy d’Isere, of the Pan- 
American Ensemble, were the assisting 
artists in the chamber music. E. 


robes, 


Rubinstein Club Sings Carols 
The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, gave its 
first evening choral concert for this 
(Continued on page 31) 
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‘“*YOLANDA” WILL BE 
SUNG IN NEW YORK 


Rosing Will Give Native 
Work During Week’s 
Engagement 


Making its first appearance in Man- 
hattan in two years, the American 
Opera Company will return for one 
week at the Casino Theater, beginning 
Jan, 6. 


This organization is the outgrowth 
of the company started eight years ago 
by George Eastman of Rochester, N. Y.., 
who sponsored the idea of the director, 
Vladimir Rosing, to present opera in 
the English language with young 
American artists. The company started 
on tour three years ago. 

This season, opened in Chicago on 
Oct. 7, marks its third national tour 
and second international tour. Follow- 
ing the New York engagement, the 
company will continue on tour, playing 
Washington, Baltimore, Richmond, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Chattanooga and Pittsburgh. 

Among prominent people sponsoring 
the American Opera Company are Mr. 
and Mrs. William T. Carrington, Otto 
Kahn, Mrs. Christian Holmes, and 
Clarence Wooley of New York; Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. 
Waller Borden, Ira Nelson Morris and 
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Chicago; Alfred Schoellkopf of Buf- 
falo; Mrs. Dudley Blossom of Cleve- 
land; and Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling of 
Akron. 

The company now has a personnel of 
ninety-two. Fourteen were added this 
year. The scenic effects were designed 
by Robert Edmond Jones, American 
scenic artist. 

The New York engagement will in- 
clude a performance of the new Ameri- 
can Opera “Yolanda of Cyprus” by 
Clarence Loomis of Chicago and Cale 
Young Rice of Louisville, Ky. Its world 
premier took place in Chicago on 
Oct. 9. Its presentation is in keeping 
with the policy of the company to give 
the new work of a native composer 
each season. 

Other operas in the New York reper- 
toire will be “Faust,” “Carmen,” 
“Madame Butterfly” and “Marriage of 
Figaro.” 


January Recitals for Dancer 


Margaret Severn is planning two 
dance recitals in New York in January. 
She will be assisted by a group of 
twelve girls whom she has been train- 
ing since last spring at her newly estab- 
lished studio on Madison Avenue. Miss 
Severn’s program will include dances to 
the music of Debussy, Chopin and Liszt 
and also several original numbers in 
which she will use masks of her own 
creation. In addition to teaching in 
New York, Miss Severn is at present 
conducting a series of classes one day 
a week at the Penn Athletic Club in 


MAESCH PLAYS NEW ORGAN 





Lawrence Music Conservatory Has 
Series of Faculty Recitals 


APPLETON, WISs., Dec. 


Vahn Maesch at the Congregational 
Church. Maesch, who returned from 
abroad this fall, where he studied with 


Marcel Dupré, at Paris, played the 
new $20,000 Moller church organ, in- 
stalled last spring, which he himself 


designed. 


A stupendous program, 


with a smoothness 
which few organists attain, and with 


a technique which comprehended every 


variation. 
Maesch handled the “Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor,” 


teaches. 
arly and colorful. 


The first faculty artist concert was 


presented earlier in the season by 


Helen Mueller, contralto, professor of 


voice. Miss Mueller came to Lawrence 
from the Cosmopolitan School of Mu- 
sic, Chicago, two years ago. 





Debussy’s Piano Exhibited 


The Bechstein piano used by Claude 
Debussy during the last five years of 


20.—Lawrence 
Conservatory of Music presented the 
second of a series of faculty recitals 
Dec. 4, with an organ concert by La 


including 
examples of practically every type of 
composition for organ, was presented 
of registration 


with the authorita- 
tive Bach interpretation which Dupré 
His performance was schol- 


play at the Wanamaker Piano Salons. 
It was especially made by the firm of 
C. Bechstein of Berlin for Debussy, 
and upon it the French composer 
worked out some of his most famous 
compositions. The instrument. still 
bears the marks of Debussy’s cigarettes 
which he was in the habit of smoking 
while composing. 





Eugenia Vandeveer Scores in Berlin 


CHICAGO, Dec. 20.—Eugenia Vande- 
veer, artist student of Frank Waller 
and Alberta Lowry of the faculty of the 
Gunn School of Music, cables word of a 
highly successful appearance with the 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
Philharmonic Salle, Kurt Soldan con 
ducting. Madame Vandeveer made four 
appearances on the program, singing 
first an unknown aria of Mozart, “Ch’ 
io mi scordi di te,” and groups of songs 
by Richard Strauss, Carpenter and Jo- 
seph Marx. 

Particular enthusiasm was displayed 
for the group of songs by John Alden 
Carpenter, which included “When I 
Bring to You Colour’d Toys,” “The 
Odalisque” “Highwaymen” and “To a 
Young Gentleman.” 

As a result of this concert Madame 
Vandeveer has been offered an appear- 
ance with the Wiesbaden Orchestra. 
Her next appearance in Berlin will take 
place in December, when she will give 
a recital with Michael Raucheisen at 
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SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
HONORS EX-PATRON 


Music in Memoriam for Late 
J.D. Hoge—Six Con- 
certs Given 


SEATTLE, Dec. 20.—In memoriam to 
James Doster Hoge, president of the or- 
chestra for the 1928-29 season, the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, Karl 
Krueger, conductor, played the fanciful 
and poetic Nocturne from “A Midsum- 
mernight’s Dream,” by Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, at the fifth Metropolitan 
concert, on Dec. 2. The Seattle cap- 
italist and industrialist, a staunch sup- 
porter of the orchestra, died recently. 
The program notes for the concert con- 
tained a eulogy to his civic and hu- 
manitarian achievements. 

Following the lovely Nocturne, 
which is an Entr’acte suggesting the 
enchanted sleep at the end of the third 
act of Shakespeare’s play, Mr. Krueger 
presented Jan Sibelius’ Symphony No. 
1, in E Minor, Opus 39. This full- 
voiced sombre musical utterance in 
which the composer has caught the 
temperament of his people, received a 
deeply penetrative interpretation un- 
der Mr. Krueger’s baton, and was en- 
thusiastically approved. Mr. Krueger 
opened the second half of the program 
with Debussy’s “Iberia” suite. The 
program closed with the Prelude and 
“Love-Death” from Wagner’s “Tristan 
and Isolde.” 

At the opening concert in the Civic 
Auditorium season on Oct. 26, Corne- 
lius Van Vliet, former first ’cellist of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, was the soloist. He chose 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto for ’cello and or- 
chestra, Opus 33. Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration,” Smetana’s Overture 
to the “Bartered Bride,” a Glazounoff 
arrangement of a Chopin Nocturne, 
and the rhapsody “Midsommervaka” 
which the Swedish Hugo Alfven built 
upon the inspiration of the ancient 
summer rites of St. John’s Eve, were 
the surrounding offerings. 

The symphony season opened on Oct. 
7, when for the first Metropolitan con- 
cert, Mr. Krueger presented the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony, Strauss’ 
“Salome’s Dance of the Seven Veils,” 
Moussorgsky’s Entr’acte from “Kho- 
vantchina,” and the Prelude from 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger.” 

For the second Metropolitan concert, 
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“LAKME” PRESENTED IN PHILADELPHIA 





Karl Krueger, Conductor, Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra 





on Oct. 21, Mr. Krueger gave the 
Symphony in B Flat by Ernest Chaus- 
son as the major work. Of unusual 
interest was the presentation of Wag- 
ner’s “Faust” Overture, and the second 
part, “Gretchen,” of Liszt’s “Faust” 
Symphony, for in these works the two 
composers influenced each other to a 
great extent, Liszt’s composition aris- 
ing out of his criticism of Wagner’s 
first “Faust” Overture, and Wagner 
himself revising his own conception. 
The sixth Metropolitan concert was 


held Dec. 16, and presented Vaughan 
Williams’ “London” Symphony. The 
Nicolai “Merry Wives of Windsor” 


Overture, and three excerpts from the 
Wagner “Ring” operas completed the 
program. 

Mr. Krueger’s Young People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts on Saturday mornings 
have attracted large audiences all 
season. With the exception of the Sol- 
berg group of dancers from the Cornish 
school, who presented the Dream 
Pantomime by Humperdinck, the solo- 
ists have been members of the or- 
chestra. 


Parlow Quartet Will Play 


OAKLAND, CAL., Dec. 20.—During 
the annual summer school of music, 
drama and art to be held on the Mills 
College campus from June 30 to Aug. 
9, 1930, weekly concerts will be given 
by the Parlow Quartet, according to 
Luther Brusie Marchant, dean of the 
School of Music. The members of the 
quartet include Kathleen Parlow, first 
violin; Willem Wegman, second violin; 
Lajos Fenster, viola, and Willem Dehe, 
‘cello. They will be members of the 
faculty. 

The Stradivarius Quartet under the 
leadership of Alfred Pochon will be 
on the Mills campus for a series of 
chamber music recitals during the 
spring months, the first concert being 
March 2. 


Reuter Lectures in Indianapolis 


Rudolph Reuter, pianist, has been en- 
gaged for his sixth consecutive series 
of lecture-recitals in Indianapolis. The 
series will comprise eight lectures on 
various topics, with illustrations at the 
piano by Mr. Reuter. The first of these 
events, held recently in the Pro- 
pylaeum, attracted a large audience. 
Mr. Reuter spoke on “Examples of the 
Latest Contemporary Music.” In addi- 
tion the pianist played several Chopin 
compositions. 





French Operas Take Prece- 
dence in Recent Civic and 
Grand Opera Repertoire 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.— Resident 
operatic organizations have reverted to 
French works recently. On Thanks- 
giving night, in the Academy of Music, 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany revived Delibe’s “Lakmé,” with 
the attractive coloratura artist, Jose- 
phine Lucchese in the title role. 

Miss Lucchese duly distributed rou- 
lades and cadenzas in the “Bell Song,” 
but she was more at home in the less 
ornate numbers, offering a sympathetic 
and dramatic portrait of a not es- 
pecially credible character. She scored 
an unquestionable success. 

Competent auxiliaries were Ivan 
Steschenko as Nilakantha, the depend- 
able Ralph Errolle, who, as Gerald, sang 
“Vaines Fantaisies’” with particular 
charm; Mario Valle, as Frederick, 
Helen Jepson and Agnes Davis as the 
Viceroy’s daughters, Lucia Chagnon as 
Mallika, Albert Mahler as the Hadjji, 
Rose Bampton as Mrs. Benson, Arthur 
Holmgren as the Fortune Teller and 
Daniel Healy as the Chinese Merchant. 
Catherine Littlefield led the delightful 
ballet in the second act. Emil Mlynar- 
ski, at the conductor’s desk, duly tinted 
the oriental idioms of the score. 


Civic Opera Gives “Faust” 


The signal feature of “Faust,” as pre- 
sented by the Civic Opera Company in 
the Academy on Dec. 5, was the vivid, 
dramatic and subtly sardonic Mephisto- 
pheles of Georges Baklanoff. With the 
most effective technique and a keen 
sense of values he extricated the role 
from the pitfalls of operatic hokum. 
His lyricism, moreover, measured up to 
the notable quality of his characteri- 
zation. 

Anne Roselle invested the role of 
Marguerite with a requisite artlessness 
and coped commendably with its dram- 
atic exactions. Nelson Eddy gave a 
stirringly romantic performance of 
Valentin. David Dorlini sang well as 
Faust. Ruth Montague was the Martha, 
Eric Belar, the Wagner, and Veronica 
Sweigart, the Siebel. On the whole this 
performance proved the most satis- 
factory one accorded Gounod’s opera 
here in several seasons. Mr. Smallens 
conducted in his unswervingly vital 
style. 


Bodanzky Returns 


The New York Metropolitan sub- 
mitted an extremely ragged perform- 
ance of “Die Walkiire” at the Academy 
on Nov. 26, with Laubenthal as Sieg- 
mund, Gustafson as Hunding, Clarence 
Whitehill as Wotan, Julia Claussen as 
Fricka, Grete Stuckgold as Sieglinde 
and Dorothee Manski as Briinnhilde. 

The misadventures of this production 
fortunately did not extend to the or- 
chestra, led by Artur Bodanzky, ef- 
fecting his first reappearance under 








the Metropolitan banner. He justified 
his reengagement, succeeding the luck- 
less Rosenstock, with a beautifully , 
flexible, glamorous and_ technically 
finished reading of the score. Mme. 
Manski was a new Briinnhilde. None 
of the principals was in good voice. 
An exquisite production of “La Travi- 
ata” was given on Dec. 3, with Bori as 
Violetta. Tokatyan was the Alfredo, 
Basiola, the elder Germont. The re- 
sourceful Serafin brought the old Verdi 
opera into the music drama class by 
his finely shaded reading. 
H. T. C. 


Early Music Forms to be Presented 


Three illustrations of the early 
sonata form, before the Scarlattis or 
John Sebastian Bach, will be presented 
by Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, 
at her recital Jan. 18, in Carnegie Hall. 
Miss Spencer, now in Paris, will sail 
soon for the United States. 

Born in Chicago, Miss Spencer re- 
ceived most of her musical education 
in Europe and made her first public 
appearances there just before the 
World War. Her New York program 
will contain three “Little Sonatas” ar- 
ranged by Joaquin Nin; the Schumann 
Fantasy in C, Liszt’s Second Polonaise 
in E and the Brahms Sonata in F 
Minor. 


London Quartet Plays in Gulfport 


GULFPORT, Muiss., Dec. 20.— The 
London String Quartet appeared at 
Gulf Park College Dec. 4, by arrange- 
ment of Albert V. Davies, musical di- 
rector of the college. The program con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s C Minor Quar- 
tet, Opus 18, Dvorak’s Quartet in F, 
Opus 96, and F. Waldo Warner’s “Pixy 
Ring” from the Fairy Suite. Encores 
were Haydn’s Serenade and the An- 
dante Cantabile of Tchaikovsky’s 
String Quartet. 


Rosabelle De Long, the California so- 
prano, whose début recital, scheduled 
for Oct. 13, was postponed because of 
illness, will sing at the Guild Theatre 
on Feb. 16. Richard Hageman, with 
whom she studied in New York, will 
play her accompaniments. 
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NOTABLE SONGS IN NEW MUSIC LISTS 





SEH UTADA Le 
O its remarkably fine “Analytic 
dy Symphony Series” the Oliver Dit- 
son Company has added Mozart’s 
Symphony in E Flat Major and Tchai- 
kowsky’s Symphony No. IV in F Minor. 
This series, edited and annotated by 
the eminent theorist, Dr. Percy Goet- 
schius, is an ornament to the library 
of any musician who 
has a genuine in- 
Famous Symphonies terest in symphonic 
Well Annotated music, The arrange- 
ments for piano are 
admirable—the printed copy does not 
reveal who is responsible for their re- 
duction from the orchestral partitur— 
and not more difficult technically than 
they need to be. 


Piano Scores of 


* * * 


One experiences genuine relief in 
examining these new songs by Mar- 
shall Kernochan, “Out of the Rolling 
Ocean,” “Song of Ylen,” “Wander- 
child,” and “You’ll Love Me Yet” (New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.), for all four 
of them are settings of real poetry and 
all of them are songs that can be sung 
with pleasure for the singer and lis- 
tener. 

Marshall Kernochan 
who is 
man, 


is a composer 
sensitive to the verse of Whit- 
Browning, Hovey, as exhibited 
here, and to many 
other fine poets as 
well, as his settings 
of William Morris, 
William Ernest 
Henley and other notables prove. He 
is an experienced writer of songs and 
knows what carries over. Then, too, 
he has a nice understanding of the bal- 
ance between voice and piano, and does 
not overload the latter. 

“Out of the Rolling Ocean” for bari- 
tone voice is, in this writer’s opinion, 
not only Mr. Kernochan’s most note- 
worthy song, but one of the finest of 
all American songs, and also one of the 
biggest in scope. There is a magnifi- 
cent sweep, outstanding majesty, and 
a great emotional pull here that can- 
not be escaped. The piano part sug- 
gests that it is orchestral in conception, 
and we learn that the composer has 
just completed a version of it for full 
orchestra. “Wanderchild” is at the 
opposite pole of Mr. Kernochan’s crea- 
tive utterance. This is a small, deli- 
cate song, the poem from an old book 
of children’s verses, the music fragile, 
sometimes in two parts, sometimes in 
three; one has the feeling of a group 
of muted stringed instruments, supply- 
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ing a soft-throated background. This 
song is for a high voice. 

“Song of Ylen” is to a Richard Hovey 
poem after Maeterlinck, curiously like 
a poem of his that modern French com- 
posers and the Italian Respighi have 
set. What a gem of melodic beauty 
this beautiful three-page lyric is! A 
song in a thousand for a gifted con- 
tralto or mezzo soprano, we would add, 
with a piano accompaniment that 
charms. 

Browning’s impassioned “You'll Love 
Me Yet” has a richly movemented set- 
ting, the voice part very melodic and 
the accompaniment florid without de- 
scending for a moment to the obvious. 
This is a song for closing a group in 
recital, one that cannot fail in its effect. 
Tenors will revel in it. 

All four songs maintain a high stand- 
ard. We are happy to find Mr. Ker- 
nichan writing what he feels and not 
what some of “the youngest Americans” 
think composers ought to feel. Sincer- 
ity rings through this music, and we 
dare say that this is a quality that not 
too many contemporary composers pos- 


sess. 
* * * 


The gifted Baltimorean, Franz C. 
Bornschein, who long since established 
a record as a prize winner, was once 
more the victor in the Swift & Com- 
pany Male Chorus Competition this 
year. The poem was Catherine Par- 
menter’s “Outward Bound” (Chicago: 
H. T. FitzSimons), and Mr. Bornschein 
has made a very interesting choral 
piece out of it. There is melodic in- 
terest and also a very worthy handling 
of the voices. Few composers in the 
U. S. A. know more about male voice 
writing than does he. 


* * * 


“There Is No Secret but Love” (Bos- 
ton: C. C. Birchard & Co.) is the name 
of an aria for high voice from Frank 
Patterson’s opera, “A Little Girl at 
Play.” It is an extended Poco Andante, 
published with a violin obbligato, con- 
taining much that is melodious in the 
Wagner manner, even to the inclusion 
of the Love Death theme from “Tristan 
and Isolda.” 


UTP LLU Le RADU Ue POLL UME LLP LoD 


“30 and 1 Folk Songs from the 
Southern Mountains” (New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc.), compiled and arranged 
by Bascom Lamar 
Lunsford and Lamar 
Stringfield, offer a 
compact volume, oc- 
tavo in size, which 
will please music lovers as well as 
many who are in no sense regular 
lovers of concert music. Mr. Lunsford 
is said to have the largest known col- 
lection of American folk songs. Mr. 
Stringfield, winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
in music in 1928, has written the piano 
accompaniments, which the publishers 
in a foreword inform us “have been 
recorded with a simple, suitable accom- 
paniment, devoid of modern harmonic 
changes, thus preserving the natural 
simplicity and characteristic color of 
these little known yet typical American 
folk songs.” Is this throwing down 
the gauntlet to Mr. Brockway? If so, 
there will be many, among them our- 
selves, on his side. This contention 
about simplicity is tosh, as simple and 
complex are entirely matters of rela- 
tivity. 

Mr. Stringfield’s little album includes 
such rollicking tunes as “Wild Bill 
Jones,” “Darby’s Ram,” “Jinnie Jin- 
kins,” and “Ole Gray Mare.” 

ss * 

“Told in the Hills” (Boston: Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.) is a suite of seven 
pieces for the piano by Lee Pattison, 


American Folk 
Songs Given 
Simple Settings 


Op. 4, which may 
Piano Suite by prove to be the 
Lee Pattison “Woodland Sketch- 
Newly Issued es” ef its day. Who 
knows? 


In any case, this is charming music 
in the modern idiom, well written and 
full of fancy. The individual pieces are 
numbered, six of them, without titles, 
but from the tempo indications one is 
given an idea of their content. The 
first is in the style of a folk song; the 
second is a scherzando; the third a 
lullaby; the fourth a tripping world 
tour with exotic harmonies; the fifth 
one of those brooks that ripple, but 
this one far from the diatonic; the 
sixth a well-climaxed processional, and, 
last and best, a gem of an Andante, 
which has the title “On Remembering 
a Child’s Tune.” The tune is printed 
at the top unharmonized. The treat- 
ment is affectingly managed. All in all, 
a fine suite of pieces, good both as 


music and as piano music. A. 
* * oK 


“Four songs of the Northern Roads” 
is the title of settings by W. G. Whit- 
taker of poems by W. W. Gibson (New 
York: Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch). To label music as schol- 
arly is to damn it for many. However, 
Dr. Whittaker’s songs are scholarly, 
and are essentially for the musician. 
They are, at the same time, songs of 
rare merit, and in the hands of an in- 
terpreter, not a mere vocalist, will re- 
pay all the effort they demand in the 
learning. They are for low voice, pref- 
erably a male one, and are published 
together. 

“What is a Song?” is the question 
asked in a number bearing that title 
and written and composed by Pearl G. 
Curran. It comes from the Schirmer 
press, and is put out in three keys. 
Like most songs by this composer it 
is brilliant and forceful, although it 
does not measure up to her best efforts. 

Floy Little Bartlett’s “Historical 
Song Miniatures” (Boston: Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) is a novelty for children 


that not only tells something of the 
lives of Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart. 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn in a serie: 
of little songs, based upon themes 
drawn from each composer’s works 
but combines the music with storie 
and tableaux that help considerably t 
imprint the story upon the mind oi 
the child taking part and listening. 

S. D. 


MATINEE MUSICALE GIVES 
PATTERSON BOWERY OPERA 





Brief Tragedy Sung by Richard Parks. 
Marguerite Hawkins and 
Justin Laurie 


When the audience at “Beggar's 
Love” shouted for composer, Dec. 8, 
Frank Patterson responded by thank- 
ing the New York Matinee Musicale 
for having permitted him to hear his 
own work. The one-act tragedy was 
staged at one end of the Italian Gar- 
dens of the Hotel Ambassador, inge- 
niously turned into a street in the 
slums of an American city. 

Richard Parks, Justin Lawrie, 
Marguerite Hawkins sang richly 
acted unbelievably “tough” as, re- 
spectively, the crippled beggar, his 
idling brother, and the Bowery flirt. 

The libretto, prepared by Tindal! 
Gray and Mr. Patterson, is, as may be 
imagined, the inescapable triangle. Its 
high points dramatically are the flirt’s 
fawning upon the love-starved beggar 
to make the able-bodied brother jealous, 
and the cripple’s stabbing her upon 
finding out he was just a foil. 

Its agreeable musical development 
divides honors fairly among the singers. 
Peg’s aria is the plaintive “There is 
No Secret but Love.” The cripple 
pleads “Ah, Condemn Me Not Un- 
heard.” Nick sings a love song, “Joy 
of My Heart.” The three burst into an 
exciting trio, after which the beggar 
emerges singing a Samson-like plea for 
strength to confound his enemy. 

Grace Fischer, violin, Genieve 
Hughel, ’cello and Minabel Hunt, pi- 
ano, played the reduced orchestra! 
score. The audience received M1: 
Patterson and his Bowery idyll en- 
thusiastically. The operetta was pre- 
ceded by a vigorous performance of 
the first movement of Chopin’s Con- 
certo in E Minor, by Marvine Green, 
with Anca Seidlova playing the or- 
chestral part on the second piano. F. 


and 
and 


Marion Bauer Writes Drama Music 


Marion Bauer, composer and member 
of the board of directors of the League 
of Composers, has written, on commis- 
sion, incidental music for a production 
of the Greek tragedy, “Prometheus 
Bound,” at the Booth Theatre. The 
tragedy, which had Richard Hale in 
the title role, was presented by th: 
honorary classical society of the Wash 
ington Square College of New Yor! 
University. 





Book of Folk Songs Is Representative 


of All Nations 


“Folksongs of Four Seasons,” a bool 
of more than thirty folksongs gathered 
from all nations, has been compiled by 
Harvey Officer and Susan Myers and 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc. Many of 
the songs have been translated for th« 
first time. 

Mr. Officer, musical lecturer, com 
poser and teacher of harmony and mu 
sical history at the American Institut« 
of Dalecroze Eurythmics, is now revis- 
ing a string quartet in C Minor which 
will be given a world premiere by the 
Barbizon String Quartet in January. 
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Me ? Artur Bodanzky conducted at an un- 
the N ew York Concerts and Recitals ° usually accelerated pace. B. 
art, At The Metropolitan | ve pret SF 
rie: : “Romeo et Juliette 
mes (Continued from page 27) Victor Prahl, Baritone _ . ~_ With Lucrezia Bori and Beniamino 
~ season on Dec. 17 in the Hotel Plaza, Victor Prahl, baritone, gave a group (Continued from page 4) Gigli as the ardent young lovers of 
‘ under the direction of Dr. William R. Of Schumann songs, six Pillois “Prose included D’Angelo, Tedesco, Bada, Verona, Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette’ 
Chapman, musical director of the club. Lyriques,” songs by John Alden Car- Cehanovsky, La Mance, Gandolfi, Wind- was sung for the first time this season 
« As a Yuletide Festival, the club chorus Peter, and a group of seventeenth cen- heim and Picco. on Dee. 9. The soprano was more than 
) presented a program of Christmas mu- tury airs in a recital in the Engineer- “Il Trovatore” marked the debut of customarily successful with the florid 
: es The assisting artists were Jane ing Auditorium, Dec. 17. The audience a new American tenor, Edward Ran- Waltz song and gave the réle an excep- 
; Carroll, mezzo soprano of the Metro- expressed itself cordially toward his some, on Dec. 4. Elisabeth Rethberg tional suggestion of vernal youth. The 
politan Opera Company, and Erle Ren- intelligent and sympathetic interpreta- was the Leonora; Danise, Count di tenor sang with beauty of tone and 
RA wisi: Bartthne.. The mumbers rendered 4 **002.- Viola Peters was the accom- Luna; and Julia Claussen, Azucena. commendable restraint. Giuseppe de 
by the chorus included: “Holy Christ- panist except when Jacques Pillois as- Bellezza directed. Luca was Mercutio and Leon Rothier, 
rks. a Night,” Lassen; “Christmas sisted in his own compositions. F. Puccini’s “La Rondine,”’ another fa- Laurent. Gladys Swarthout had her 
Snow,” Grieg, arr. by fieame Taylor; vorite, was presented Dec. 6, with first considerable opportunity as Ste- 
“Q Holy Night,” Adolph Adam, arr. by League of Composers Concert Lucrezia Bori as Magda, and Gigli phano and her singing of the Page’s 
A. H. Ryder; “Hallelujah Chorus,” “ playing opposite her. Editha Fleischer aria was warmly applauded. Clarence 
ar’s free the “Messiah”: oThe Sailors’ }, nar rw ~ erat a yore was the Lizette and Mr. Tokatyan, the Whitehill reappeared as Capulet. Mr. 
Q = Se . a ade Anton von Webern write a Sym- Baty ies Mg Med a he : 
p 8, Christmas,” Chaminade; “Sleep Song, viii thie ldabe Grbaisiun. reat ol Prunier. en  nisabs Hasselmans conducted. G. 
om port Ba a Kyte og ae ha ag out into slightly horrified amusement at wisiidl “: ee . “ as An Improved “Walkiire” 
~- delay,” Warner; , uniculi, Funicula, the resulting spray of notes in Town uccini’s “Girl of the Golden est”’ tn. meena all Secenehion Skene 
his and “Night,” by Florence Golson. The all Dec. 18 during the League’s first had its fourth performance on Thurs-_ , : my om nt Se aes . 
was . e , + 40, - ate up in the réle of Briinnhilde did much to 
Club Choral has been augmented this concert of its seventh season. The day evening, Dec. 5, with the same cast improve the third “Walkiire” of the sea- 
“ season with many new voices. The in- brief work for string quartet, clarinet, as at this year’s premiere. The various son, but aside from this Mr. Bodanzky 
the vited guests included the sister presi- pass clarinet, harp and two horns principals joined in what has come to conducted with a care that brought re- 
: dents of 150 affiliated clubs, Henry tossed about sequences of unrelated be recognized as one of the best “shows” sults, and some of the “veterans” were 
> Hadley, Deems Taylor, Dr. Henry Van sounds, some titilating, others just the Metropolitan has presented in 4 in better voice than at earlier perform- 
and | D¥ke: Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Liebling, Judicrous. Alexander Smallens direct- long time. ren Calin Ss eee. alee 
oa and A. Walter Kramer. : ing this world premiere with one hand, In the last act an over-energetic prisingly good as the disobedient 
his The second luncheon and musicale of tried less successfully to keep his audi- chorister almost disabled Mme. Jeritza daughter of Wotan, both her singing 
the season will be given on Jan. 7, at ence silent with the other. by striking her in the mob scene with and acting having improved ome han 
dal 12:30 o'clock, at the Hotel Plaza. The New York first performance of a wooden dagger. The Viennese so- ¢,.¢ essay of the part. Grete Stiick- 
; he the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge fes- prano had to be helped by Messrs. A. some ite ak 
r be i. : * . : ar age : : : z reg gold sang an attractive Sieglinde and 
Its Ray Porter Miller, Soprano tival work, Paul Hindemith’s Concerto Martinelli and Tibbett in her curtain Julia Claussen an imperious Fricka 
for Organ and Orchestra, fared better. calls after the final act. Mr. Bellezza ~ Sena ‘tchill as W ws 
ee re! vated ray oa ead gave 2 Lynwood Farnam was recruited for was the conductor of the occasion. Walther Minin to, Mekal ne 
ial e . s § 
ous, a a Den ee iid tees the a Casella’s Serenata for R. in improved vocal condition. B. 
pon aiiilieaen wT. is ~) wuttecers ”b H wind instruments, violin and ’cello, a H dinck al -all 
menage "Roi SV tag a and “Be y ike” Wr set of six charming and humorous a a Chicago Civic Opera to Give . New 
ent we hoe omeieninn included : oi sketches was delicately portrayed. “Hansel und Gretel’ came back to Orleans Series 
a. eidnniiee ‘aid esta Stravinsky's Eugene Goossens conducted the New’ the Metropolitan repertoire in com- New ORLEANS. Dec. 20.—The Chi- 
Ste “ pote Me “.,. York premiere of his Concertino for pany with “Pagliacci” the evening of (0). Gigs, Qnorn Comarnay , 
1s Pastorale, and compositions by Traetta, - ‘ . ae ste cago Civic Opera Company will pre- 
»ple Willies’ de Dale. sai Tesiie P. strings, molded, so program notes said, Dec. 6. Editha Fleischer and Queena sent “Lucia di Lammermoor” and “Le 
Un- , Sinci an FA ve -.. on old Italian concertos, and developed, Mario were as admirable as in other ; «home Metee TD ” m 
Dunn. inging sympathetically, Miss so its hearers discovered, with Wentle, years as the juveniles of Humperdinck’s Jongleur de Notre Dame” at the new 
Joy Miller found her large audience respon- sthtiehtinn anit t folk-fants ay aed” Seat: te . _... municipal auditorium on March 5 and 
) an sive. Carroll Hollister was her ac- *(Tractive Sentiment. .. ‘ ‘ olx-fantasy, — 7 a oe ratic 6, according to an announcement issued 
gar companist F The most richly satisfying music of parents both interesting and vocally today. The guarantee is $30,000 
for ot : the evening was Louis Gruenberg’s competent in the Father of Gustav r : 'W.s 
conducting of his own colorfully scored Schiitzendorf and the Mother of Hen- >. 
eve setting to Vachel Lindsay’s “Daniel riette Wakefield. But the most remark- Meyer Addreses Boston Teachers 
pi- Orchestral Concerts Jazz,” in which Dan Gridley sang the able characterization of “Hansel und Boston, Dec. 20.—The Pi forte 
tral vigorous negroid version of the Bible Gretel” was the Witch of Dorothee 7.) Gace of Rowton wat ty 
ral F et A Teachers’ Society of Boston met Dec. 
Mr. tale. F Manski, always a memorable achieve- 4 with Alfred ff. Mewes of the Masten 
er (Continued from page 6) ment. Louise Lerch and Dorothea Temheniedl rye % aaalie of tn oie. 
lane. ee Doris Doe Well Received Abroad Flexer were others of this cast. a ae aces eee ee oe 
¢ Adagio touched a high plane of beauty. “Pagliacci” was notable for the lusty ae His won. was “A Complete 
Say Messrs. Lifschey and Rosen played the Doris Doe, American contralto, now singing of Giacomo Lauri-Volpi yr Music Education.” 
_ solo parts very ably, though there were’ in Germany, gave a recital in the Bach- Canio: aad. Lawrence ‘Dil s ie 
pen. oe h N é and Lawrence Tibbett as Tonio. 
moments when Mr. Rosen’s intonation saal, in Berlin, Oct. 9. She was ac- git, pBiondo. of American-Italian ALBERTO 
_ was uncertain. The Prelude in B Minor companied by Michael Raucheisen in a parentage made her début as Nedda BIMBONI 
| from “The Well Tempered Clavichord,” program of Beethoven, Brahms, La disclosing a good soprano welt asd 
presumably Mr. Stokowski’s transcrip- Forge and a group of French com- a alll , . Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
ie se. a . ith . gaa limited stage experience. Alfio Tedesco c/o Judson Radio Program Corp. 
tion, is set for muted strings wit posers of the old _ school. erman and George Cehanovsky completed the Steinway Bldg.. New York 
‘ber mastery and was touchingly played. critics praised her diction and her in- roster. Mr. Bodanzky conducted the Residence: Manhasset, L. I. 
: The Toccata and Fugue as on previous terpretation, spoke of her voice as hav- 4». ; Rete - Phone Manhasset 741 
gue , Bee. Waa ter : : serman opera, Mr. Bellezza the Italian. 
nis- occasions was thrilling, both in its in- ing excellent quality, and declared her B 
ton strumentation (again Mr. Stokowski’s, a very sympathetic artist. Miss Doe Jeritza in “Tannhi ” f DR. ARTHUR D. 
—_ though his programs continue to hide’ is studying opera abroad and will re- eS W O O D R U F F 
The the fact) and in its performance. A. main a year. Highly pictorialized was the Elisa- 
' beth of Maria Jeritza, when the so- TEACHER OF SINGING 
in ’ 
the . Cadman Writes Movie Operetta prano returned to the Metropolitan to Member of eer md of Teachers 
ush- . - , ’ - leks . sing in “Tannhaduser” after an absence Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 
a Morning Choral Sings in Brooklyn The Marseillaise,’ the movie OPp- caused by an injury inflicted by the Mondays in Philadelphia = Tel. Circle 0821 
The Morning Choral gave a concert pir for a Charles omen wooden sheath of a dagger in the last 
1 Dec. 19, in the Academy of Music, ‘\@@¢man wrote the score, will be re- “Girl of the Golden West.” She san The , Ss : 
tive Brooklyn, with Herbert Stavely Sam- leased early in the winter by Uni- the réle with her accustomed skill The Longy School of Music 
mond directing the chorus, and Char- Versal. The story is based upon the Margaret Matzenauer was a_ regal FREDERIC TILLOTSON 
lotte Ryan as assisting artist. The club Tomance of the revolutionary song of Venus and Lawrence Tibbett did some EE yp Fame ty OO 
ook sang the three pieces by Harriet Ware the same name. John Boles, baritone admirable singing as Wolfram par- Boston, and Tobias Matthay. London. | Has also con- 
- A z “ . . S . _— rn 4 ’ ducted Master asses at re Lamont Schoo nver. 
iy with which it won the $250 prize in the = ss man bes ee has ticularly in the “Even Star” Ode. The Longy School now uses the Baldwin Piano ex- 
by contest of the New York State Federa- ™ade Victor recordings OF three songs Rudolf Laubenthal was the Tannhiuser penn ate, oe a 
. ° then : +i tne ana 6 ‘ : . MINNA FRANZISKA HOLL, Director 
~er nm of Women’s Clubs. . iy neg at Een ‘ sate and Richard Mayr the Landgrove. 103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Maes. 
y of Song o e Sword” anc ilhouette. 
é Several choral numbers by Cadman ar 
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Ravel’s “‘Bolero’’ Creates Furore 
At Boston Symphony Concerts 
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Jose Iturbi in Liszt Concérto 
Takes Audiences by Storm 
Arnold Bax’ Second Sym- 
phony, Dedicated to Kous- 
sevitzky, Has First Per- 
formance in Boston 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Twice within the 
past fortnight Boston audiences have 
so far forgotten their dignity and tra- 
dition as to stamp wildly upon the 
floor in appreciation of the fine per- 
formances. The first occasion was at 
the Boston Symphony concerts on Dec. 
6 and 7 when Dr. Koussevitzky played 
Ravel’s “Bolero.” 

With amazing virtuosity the con- 
ductor played this composition. At 
first the theme, suave and colorful, 
was kept in abeyance to the rhythm 
delicately and definitely ticked out. 
Then turning, swaying, surging, sweep- 
ing, the music rose to a surprising 
climax. Those of us who heard the 
first performance of this work in 
Paris last season realize that much of 
the effectiveness of this music depends 
on the interpreter. Excellént tour de 
force though it be, the music can be 
only too monotonous in the wrong 
hands. Dr. Koussevitzky’s hands are 
eminently the right ones. 

On the same program were the Bach 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3, briskly 
enunciated; “Chants Négres” of Blair 
Fairchild, a brazen composition; and 


the Schumann Second Symphony, per- 
formed with fine lyricism. 

The second occurrence of the stamp- 
ing and shouting was at the symphony 
concerts of the following week, on 
Dec. 13 and 14. With these marks of 
esteem did the audience greet the Liszt 
E Flat Concerto as interpreted by 
Jose Iturbi and the Boston orchestra. 
And this Spanish virtuoso deserved 
the enthusiasm he was accorded. His 
performance was a brilliant one. His 
tones were perfectly rounded and pol- 
lished; his phrases fairly glistened; his 
conception of the music as a whole was 
carefully conceived and splendidly ac- 
complished. 

Dr. Koussevitzky also gave the first 
performance of Arnold Bax’ Second 
Symphony—dedicated to the conductor 
—at these concerts. It is a poet who 
speaks in this beautiful music. His 
accents are heard sometimes through 
the sound of a grey sea as it beats 
beneath a deep fog, sometimes in music 
as bleak and strong as an old rune. 
Now, the poet, no longer able to con- 
tain himself, flares up in tortured out- 
ery; now his voice is drenched with 
ecstatic peace. 

Other numbers on this program were 
Weber’s Overture to “Euryanthe” and 
Resphigi’s Symphonic Poem, “The 
Pines of Rome.” 

On Dec. 10, the Boston Symphony 
gave the first of the Tuesday afternoon 
series of concerts. The program con- 
sisted of the Bach Brandenburg Con- 
certo, No. 3, Mozart’s Symphony in E 
Flat Major, and Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony, No. 5, in © Minor. M. C. H. 





“GRAND DUCHESS” GIVEN 
AT HECKSCHER THEATRE 





Little Theatre Opera Company Revives 
Favorite Offenbach Work with 
Excellent Cast 


The Little Theatre Opera Company’s 
revival of Jacques Offenbach’s “The 
Grand Duchess of Gerolstein” opened 
at the Hecksher Theatre on Monday 
evening, Dec. 16. A large and distin- 
guished audience was present and gave 
a cordial welcome to the presentation 
under the direction of William Red- 
dick. 

The performance went at a lively 
pace throughout, and the colorful set- 
tings and costumes added greatly to 
the excellent entertainment. It should 
have a long run. 

Making her operatic début, Ruth 
Altman sang the title réle. William 
Hain brought keen humor to the part 
of Fritz, as did Hall Clovis to that of 
Prince Paul. Susan Fisher was a viva- 
cious Wanda. Others in the cast were 
Richard Hochfelder, Arnold Spector, 
Wells Clary and Carl Theman. 
eee. G. 


Dr. Dickinson Lectures on Songs 
of Troubadours 


New Lonpon, CONN., Dec. 20.—Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, organist of the 
Brick Church and head of the Union 
Theological Seminary School of Music 
of New York City, spoke on troubadour 
songs at the fifth lecture in the convo- 
cation series at Connecticut College, 
Dec. 10. Beginning with Homer’s ac- 
count of the minstrel at the palace of 
Ulysses, Dr. Dickinson traced the evo- 
lution of minstrelsy up to its culmina- 





tion in the complex art form of Richard 
Wagner in “Die Meistersinger.” 

Harold Haugh of Cleveland, student 
in the Union School of Music; Prof. 
Frederic Weld, who sang the only 
original Hans Sach song known by Dr. 
Dickinson to be available; and the col- 
lege choir, under the direction of Prof. 
William Bauer, assisted in the pro- 
gram. 


Harpist Returns to Home Town 


NEw ORLEANS, Dec. 20.—Carlos Sal- 
zedo and his harp ensemble, appearing 
in concert here Dec. 9, displayed a 
combination of showmanship and art- 
istry. The audience was particularly 
responsive, especially after a solo group 
by Lucile Lawrence, formerly of this 
city. 

The first concert this season of the 
Polyhmnia Circle, a choral society, 
took place Dec. 9. Theresa Cannon- 
Buckley is director. 


Laubenthal to Sing in London 


Rudolph Laubenthal, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
re-engaged by Covent Garden for Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” “Die Meis- 
tersinger” and the Ring operas. This 
is Mr. Laubenthal’s fourth season 
in London. He will leave for Europe 
immediately after the close of the Met- 
ropolitan season in April, as his Lon- 
don engagements begin early in May. 


Schonberger Will Give Concert 


Abram Schonberger, violinist, will 
give his annual New York recital in 
Town Hall on Jan. 2. Mr. Schonberg- 
er’s program will include numbers by 
Beethoven, Lalo, Sarasate, Massenet, 
Pugnani-Kreisler and Zarzycki. 








Emil Mlynarski, Conductor of the Phila- 

delphia Grand Opera Company, and 

Head of the Orchestra Department of 
the Curtis Institute 





OPERAS AND CONCERTS USE 
CURTIS INSTITUTE ARTISTS 





Appearances in Philadelphia and 
Vicinity Prove Talents of 
Student Musicians 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Opera and 
concert appearances have been made 
recently by a number of students of 
the Curtis Institute of Music. 

Genia Wilkomirska, a pupil of Mme. 
Sembrich, sang the role of Lola in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” in the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera’ Company per- 
formance on Dec. 9, and Rose Bamp- 
ton, pupil of Horatio Connell, took the 
part of the mother. In “Pagliacci,” 
given the same night, Conrad Thibault 
was heard as Silvio and Albert Mahler 
as Beppo. Emil Mlynarski conducted. 

Helen Jepson took the role of Ellen 
in “Lakmé” on Nov. 28. Other Curtis 
Institute artists in the cast were Agnes 
Davis, Daniel Healy, Arthur Holmgren, 
Abraham Robofsky, Rose Bampton and 
Albert Mahler. In “Madame Butter- 
fly,” given by the same company, roles 
were assigned to Clarence Reinert, 
Helen Jepson, Mahler, Holmgren, Ro- 
bofsky and Benjamin Grobani. 

Curtis students conspicuous in the 
cast of the original version of “Boris 
Godounoff,” presented by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and soloists under Leo- 
pold Stokowski on Nov. 29, were 
Natalie Bodanskaya as Xenia, Rose 
Bampton as Feodor, and Paceli Dia- 
mond as the nurse. Albert Mahler sang 
the role of the simpleton. Others who 
made appearances were Josephine 
Jirak, Benjamin de Laroche, Grobani, 
Reinert and Holmgren. 

A number of concerts have been 
given by Curtis students at colleges 
and clubs in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia. The University of Delaware 
heard a program given by Jeanne Beh- 
rend, pupil of Josef Hofmann; Arthur 
Holmgren, baritone, pupil of Mr. Con- 
nell, and Judith Poska, student of Lea 
Luboshutz. Paul Gershman, a pupil of 
Efrem Zimbalist, and Helen Jepson and 
Clarence Reinert appeared at Western 
Maryland College. Joseph Levine, a 
pupil of Mr. Hofmann, with Paul 
Gershman and Daniel Healy gave a con- 
cert at Westtown College; and Martha 
Halbwachs, Edna Hochstetter and Car- 
mela Ippolito appeared at State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


OPERA GIVES UP 
AGAIN IN BOSTON 


Public Support for -Loca! 
Permanent Company 
Proves Too Small 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Three companies 
since the spring of this year, have 
made strenuous efforts to put on grand 
opera in this city and failed. The lat- 
est to succumb to lack of financial sup- 
port was the Boston Grand Opera 
Company, which attempted on a com- 
mendable scale to give grand opera 
patrons the best available during the 
present month. After a week, with 
indifferent success, from a financial 
standpoint, the management had to 
darken the Boston Opera House on 
Dec. 9, when “La Tosca” was to be 
presented. Opening with “La Giocon- 
da” to a fairly full house, with an 
orchestra of 60 pieces, under a capable 
conductor, and a cast which was com- 
mendable, the company got away to a 
good start. As the week proceeded 
public support was lacking, which, 
with the enormous expense entailed, 
made it necessary to cail a halt to 
further presentations. 

The three companies who have tried 
were the National Grand Opera Com- 
pany in April at the Boston Opera 
House; the Cosmopolitan Grand Opera 
Company in November at the Arling- 
ton Theater and the Boston Grand 
Opera Company of most recent 
memory. 


Dramatic Recital at Conservatory 


Having on the program a mediaeva! 
folk comedy opera, “The Play of Robin 
and Marion,” which was given its first 
American performance and its first 
performance in the English language 
on any stage, the dramatic department 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, under the direction of Clayton 
D. Gilbert, offered a dramatic recital 
in Jordan Hall on Friday and Satur- 
day evenings, December 6 and 7. 

The little thirteenth century opera 
is a piece written and composed for the 
court of Robert, Count of Artois, by 
the trouveur Adam de la Halle. It was 
revived in the modern French language 
by Jean Beck and was produced in 
that form at the Chateau Frontenac. 
Quebec, during the Canadian Folk 
Song Festival. An English translation 
has been made by J. Murray Gibbon. 
This was followed by the Conservatory 
premiére, with Francis Findlay con- 
ducting and with dances arranged by 
Gilbert Byron. 

For the first time in Boston was 
given “The Poetasters of Ispahan,” a 
one-act comedy of Persian life by 
Clifford Bax. By special arrangement 
with the publisher, five of the students 
performed the second act of Booth 
Tarkington’s “Severteen.” 

Another “first performance on any 
stage” was that of “The Fan,” a two- 
scene pantomime of French life, the 
text by Mr. Gilbert, with incidental 
music arranged by Gertrude G. Brailey. 
the dances directed by Mr. Byron. 

Wi de Ee 


Frederic Baer to Sing in “Messiah” 


Frederic Baer has been scheduled 
for Handel’s “Messiah” twice within a 
week. He was engaged to make his 
Chicago debut by appearing with the 
Swedish Choral Club in the oratorio on 
Dec. 22. He has been re-engaged for the 
annual performance by the Oratorio 
Society of Worcester, Mass., on Dec. 26. 
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WINNIPEG ENJOYS 
MUSICAL EVENTS 


Orchestras and Soloists Give 
Winter Lists—Honor 
Edward Johnson 


WINNIPEG, CANADA, Dec. 20.—The 
Winnipeg Junior Symphony Orchestra, 
P. Graham Padwick, conductor, made 
its imitial concert appearance at the 
Walker Theatre on Nov. 25. Daisy 
Murray Westington, soprano, and Leon- 
ard Heaton, pianist, were the guest 
soloists. 

Edward Johnson, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, was given a most en- 
thusiastic reception by a capacity au- 
dience when he gave the third program 
of the Celebrity Concert Series in Cen- 
tral Church on Dec. 2. Mr. Johnson, 
a former Ontarian, was the “lion” of 
three of the season’s social events. 
Blair Neal was the pianist-accompanist. 
The concert was under the local man- 
agement of Fred M. Gee. 

Two very interesting piano recitals 
were given in the Fort Garry Hotel 
Concert Hall recently. Beth Topper, 
pupil of Muriel Cottingham, gave the 
program on Dec. 10, and Peggy Wat- 
son, pupil of Leonard Heaton, appeared 
in recital on Dec. 9. 

The third of the series of concerts 
organized by the department of music 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany was held in the Royal Alexandra 
Hotel on Nov. 28. A most excellent 
program was given by Jean Rowe, so- 
prano; Florence Hood, violinist, and 
Winnifred McMillan, pianist. 

Rose Fyleman, writer of songs and 
poems for children, was the guest ar- 
tist of the Women’s Musical Club on 
Dee. 2. The large audience was de- 
lighted with the program. Winona 
Lightcap, soprano, sang beautifully a 
number of Miss Fyleman’s songs. Mrs. 
J. B. Coyne was the accompanist. 

The Winnipeg String Orchestra, John 
Waterhouse, conductor, gave its first 
program of the 1929-30 season in the 
R.K.O. Winnipeg Theatre on Sunday, 
Dee. 8. The assisting artists were Car- 
rie Mahalek, soprano, and Mary Gra- 
ham, violinist. Ronald Gibson was the 
assistant conductor. 

The Women’s Musical Club held its 
annual Christmas vesper service in 
Holy Trinity Church on Dec. 9. Carols 
were sung by the Holy Trinity Church 
choir under the direction of Peter 
Temple. Mrs. A. H. Shaw, soprano, 
was the soloist. M. M. 


Beston Symphony Will Play in New 
York for Russian Exiles 


A special non-subscription perform- 
ance of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will be given on Jan. 10 at Carnegie 
Hall for the benefit of the American 
Society for Relief of Russian Exiles, 
Inc. The program, which will consist 
of works by the principal Russian com- 
posers, will be conducted by Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, with Benno Rabinoff as 
riolin soloist. 


Onegin Tour Begins in January 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto, returns to 
New York in January for her sixth 
season. Her tour opens in Washington, 
D. C., and will include the Pacific 
Coast where she is to sing during the 
months of February and March. Her 
only New York recital is scheduled for 
Jan. 26. 
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Nine Pianists to Play Together in 
“Gambol” for MacDowell Colony 
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Cosmo News Photo 


Some of the 26 Celebrated Musicians Who Will Take Part in a “Gambol” for the 

Benefit of the Edward MacDowell Association of Peterborough, N. H. The Photo 

Was Taken at a Rehearsal Meeting at Ernest Schelling’s Home in New York. In 

the Group Are Mr. Schelling, Fritz Kreisler, Willem Mengelberg, Walter Damrosch, 

Jose Iturbi, Josef Lhevinne, Ernest Hutcheson, Alfred Pochon, Felix Salmond, 
Albert Stoessel and Emilio de Gogorza 


OMETHING to give a fillip to the 
jaded musical palate, and indeed 
an event which will probably be chroni- 
cled as unique in New York’s 1929-30 
season, is the “Musicians’ Gambol,” to 
be given in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 30. Twenty-six notables 
of music are announced to take part in 
this event, which will be given for the 
benefit of the Edward MacDowell As- 
sociation of Peterborough, N. H., which 
maintains the MacDowell colony. 

Among the features of this program, 
which will combine the merits of a star 
artists’ series and a three-ring circus, 
will be a piano concerto played by nine 
noted pianists under the direction of 
three conductors; a performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival of the Ani- 
mals,” with the participating soloists 
taking unaccustomed parts, and fur- 
ther “doings,” the nature of which is 
shrouded in the darkest mystery. The 
event is under the general supervision 
of Ernest Schelling. 

The details of the program are to be 
a surprise, but Mr. Schelling promises, 
among other novelties and innovations, 
the unveiling of a new instrument for 
the use of ultra-ultra composers of to- 
day, the “Folly Phone.” 

The musicians who will participateare 
Lucrezia Bori, Harold Bauer,- Georges 
Barrére, Chalmers Clifton, Ruth Dra- 
per, Walter Damrosch, John Erskine, 
Carl Friedberg, Ignaz Friedman, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph Ganz, Eugene 
Goossens, Emilio de Gogorza, Er- 
nest Hutcheson, Jose Iturbi, Serge 
Koussevitzky, Paul Kochanski, Josef 
Lhevinne, Mrs. MacDowell, Willem 
Mengelberg, Alfred Pochon, Olga 
Samaroff, Felix Salmond, John Philip 
Sousa, Albert Stoessel and Mr. Schel- 
ling. 

The officers of the Edward Mac- 
Dowell Association are Mr. Schelling, 
president; Mrs. John W. Alexander, 
vice-president; Benjamin Prince, treas- 
urer; Henry B. Nevins, assistant treas- 


urer; Howard Mansfield, secretary, and 
Mrs. MacDowell, corresponding secre- 
tary. Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell is 
chairman, and Mrs. David B. Dearborn, 
Jr., secretary for the patrons and 
patronesses for this benefit. 





Orchestra Opens Davenport Season 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, Dec. 20.—The 
Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, Ludwig 
Becker, conductor, gave the first con- 
cert of its fourteenth season before a 
crowded house on the afternoon of Dec. 
8, at the Masonic Temple. The perform- 
ance was excellent, the program con- 
taining the “Marche Militaire Fran- 
caise” from the “Suite Algerienne,” by 
Saint-Saéns; the first movement from 
César Franck’s Symphony in D Minor; 
two pieces for strings by Pochon and 
by Gillet, and the Overture “1812” by 
Tchaikovsky. The soloist was Mme. 
Maria Olszewska of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, who was heard in an aria from 
“Samson and Delilah” and a group of 
lieder by Brahms and Strauss. She 
made a tremendous hit. Frederich 
Schauwacher accompanied. 


Martha Attwood and Alessandro Al- 
berini Heard by N. Y. Verdi Club 


At the musical and dramatic after- 
noon of the Verdi Club at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, on Friday, Dec. 13, 
the soloists were Martha Attwood, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Alessandro Alberini, bari- 
tone. Mme. Attwood sang the “Ave 
Maria” from “Otello” and songs by 
English, Stratton, Blech, Kramer and 
Hadley. Mr. Alberini was heard in the 
aria, “Di provenza,” from “Traviata,” 
and a group of songs in Italian and 
English. Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine was 
the capable accompanist. The singers 
were also heard in duets by Campana 
and the “La ci darem” from “Don Gio- 
vanni.” 
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ROCHESTER HEARS 
UNUSUAL PROGRAMS 


Glazounoft Works Played by 
Local Little Symphony 
and Philharmonic 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 20.— The Rochester 
Little Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Goossens, gave a charming 
program at Kilbourn Hall on Dec. 10 
in the Tuesday evening series of Cham- 
ber Music Concerts, before a large and 
cordial audience. The composers 
ranged from Purcell to Edward Moritz 
and Paul Hindemith, two modern young 
German composers, and included Ge- 
miniani, Manfredini, Haydn, Gounod 
and Glazounoff. 

On Dec. 6, at the Eastman Theatre, 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Eugene Goossens conductor, gave its 
fourth matinee concert of the season, 
with Paul Kefer, ‘cellist, as soloist. 
Mr. Kefer played the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo for ‘cello and orchestra in a very 
able manner. The symphony was 
Glazounoff’s No. 4, in E Flat, Opus 48. 
Other numbers of the program were 
the Overture, “Land of the Mountain,” 
by Hamish McCunn, “The Pageant of 
P. T. Barnum” by Douglass Moore, and 
Wagner’s Prelude to Act III of “Lohen- 
grin.” 

On the evening of Dec. 6 at the East- 
man Theatre, the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch con- 
ductor, gave a fine program before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

M. E. W. 





San Antonio Composer Is Honored at 
Dinner 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Dec. 20.—John 
M. Steinfeldt, San Antonio composer- 
pianist, and president of the San An- 
tonio College of Music, was tendered 
a dinner, Dec. 9, at the St. Anthony 
Hotel, by the Tuesday Musical Club, 
of which Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is founder 
and life-president. More than 100 
friends attended. Mrs. Alexander Mc- 
Collister, vice-president, introduced 
the toastmaster, Harry Hertzberg. 
The speakers were A. W. Grant, editor 
of the San Antonio Express; J. K. 
Beretta, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce; Lulu Griesen- 
beck, supervisor of music in the public 
schools; Ruth Coit, head mistress of 
St. Mary’s Hall, and Mrs. L. L. Marks, 
vocal teacher. Mrs. Ernest Scrivener, 
contralto, sang some of Mr. Stein- 
feldt’s songs, accompanied by Catherine 
Clarke Harker. A _ violin work by 
the composer was played by his son, 
John M. Steinfeldt, Jr., accompanied by 
Cecil Steinfeldt Satterfield. Genevieve 
M. Tucker read an original poem dedi- 
cated to the honor guest, who was heard 
in several of his piano compositions. 


G. M. T. 


Iowa Teachers’ College Gives “Messiah” 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, Dec. 20.— The 
twenty-fifth annual presentation of 
“The Messiah,” was given at Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, Dec. 15. A 
chorus of 320 student singers was used 
by C. A. Fullerton, head of the music 
department, who directed the oratorio. 

The presentation, said to be the 
largest in 25 years, followed closely the 
original production by Handel in the 
eighteenth century, with references to 
all lines taken from the Bible. The 
soloists for this year’s “Messiah” were 
members of the college music faculty. 
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La Forge-Beramen Studios 


The weekly La Forge-Berimen mu- 
sicale was given over station WEAF on 


Thursday, Dec. 12. The Philadelphia 
Quartette, which is coaching with 
Frank La Forge, was heard. The 
Quartette presented their numbers 


with artistry and fine musicianship. 
The personnel of the Quartette is as 
follows: Berta O. Hoffmeister, soprano; 
Gladys Lawton, contralto; James S. 
Montgomery, tenor; Leon A. Hoff- 
meister, baritone, and Marjorie Wat- 
son, accompanist. 

Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bert- 
men presented a group of their artist 
pupils in a recital in the studio on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 11. Harring- 
ton van Hoesen, baritone, sang two 
groups of miscellanous songs with his 
customary sincere artistry, including 
“Verrath,” by Brahms. Emilie Goetze, 
pianist, gave two groups with style and 
good musicianship. Mary Tippett, 
young coloratura soprano, sang an 
aria from “Lucia” artistically. Beryl 
Blanch played the accompaniments. 
Elizabeth Andres, contralto, in an aria, 
revealed excellent schooling. Marion 
Packard, at the piano, gave good sup- 
port. Miss Tippett and Mr. van Hoesen 
were requested to add two duets at the 
end of the program. 





Pupils of A. Y. Cornell Studios Receive 
Church Appointments 


A large number of professional pu- 
pils of A. Y. Cornell, vocal instructor 
in New York and Albany, N. Y., have 
recently been appointed soloists in 
prominent churches. Among them is 
Elizabeth Pike, soprano, who resigned 
from her position at the Fourth Re- 
formed Church to accept the soprano 
post in the quartet of the Madison Ave- 
nue Reformed Church, Albany. 

Viola Hailes, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist in the Fourth Re- 
formed Church, Albany. 

John C. Dandurand, tenor, resigned 
from his position in the quartet of the 
First Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
Troy, N. Y., to join the quartet of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Albany. 

Frederick Perkins, tenor, resigned as 
tenor in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Waterford, N. Y., to join the quartet of 
the First Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
Troy. 

Viola Langwig, contralto, has been 
engaged at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, as soloist and con- 
tralto in the quartet. 

George Meyer, Jr., baritone, a mem- 
ber of the “Heads Up” company, is 
singing baritone in the quartet of the 


University Heights Presbyterian 
Church, N. Y. 
Verna Osborne, soprano soloist at 


Grace M. E. Church, Brooklyn, and 
Temple Peniel, N. Y., was the winner 
of the Greater New York Atwater- 
Kent contest, conducted by WEAF, 
singing the “Mad Scene” from Am- 
broise Thomas’ “Hamlet.” 


Aborn Engages Liebling Singers 





In the comic opera revivals staged 
by Milton Aborn at the Jolson Theater 
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in New York under the management of 
the Shuberts, Mary Patterson, pupil of 
Estelle Liebling, sang Nathalie in “The 
Merry Widow.” 

Marcella Swanson is singing Tom- 
Tom in “Babes in Toyland,” in which 
Martha Gale, Ann Balthy and Thelma 
Goodwyn have smaller parts. 

Doris Griffin and Betty Glass are in 
the “Mlle. Modiste” revival with Fritzi 
Scheff. 

Edgar Schofield Pupils in Many 

Recitals 


John Deacon, tenor, sang regularly 
during the summer for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at Banff and Lake 
Louise. In November Mr. Deacon went 
to Canada for a short concert tour, 
singing in Toronto, at the Casa Loma 
Hotel; in Woodstock, Ontario, for the 
Woodstock Music Club; at Owen Sound, 
Ontario, for the Music Club, and over 
the radio for the Canadian National 
Railways. While studying with Mr. 
Schofield, Mr. Deacon has been the 
tenor soloist in the Methodist Church 
at Sea Cliff, L. I. 

Beulah Dunwoody, contralto, sang 
over station WEAF on Dec. 4 and 11. 
Janet Evans, soprano, sang recently at 
an entertainment in New Milford, 
Conn., and at the consecration of the 
new altar in St. Luke’s Church, Ross- 
ville, S. L., of which her grandfather 
used to be rector. This singer has also 
been soloist at the Calvary Presby- 
terian Church in West New Brighton, 
S. I. Palmer Laughlin, baritone, is the 
soloist and also assistant director for 
Dr. Tali Esen Morgan, at St. John’s, 
Brooklyn. 

Mildred Holt, soprano, sings regu- 
larly once a week at the Recitalists’ 
Hour over station WJZ and occasion- 
ally WOR. Miss Holt is a member of 
the choir of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
and recently sang in the Port Wash- 
ington, L. I., High School. Sydney P. 
Bainbridge, baritone, a member of the 
Motet Choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, which is under the 
direction of Dr. William C. Carl, was 
recently heard as soloist by the Wom- 
an’s Club of Staten Island. Jean 
Davidson, soprano, recently sang in the 
Congregational Church in Bound Brook, 
N. J. Frances A. Mahler, soprano, is 
the soloist at Christ Lutheran Church 
in Brooklyn. 


Artist Pupils from Yon Music Studios 
Active 


Helen Wells Burton, soprano, accom- 
panied by Constantino Yon and the 
Harmony Singers of the Presbyterian 
Church, gave a concert in the George 
Washington School, New York, on Dec. 
9 under the auspices of the North 
Broadway Citizens Association. Miss 
Burton was enthusiastically applauded 
by the large audience present. 

John Passeretti, violinist, and Edward 
Rivetti, pianist, were heard recently 
in a joint recital in Paterson, N. J. In 
their list of pieces was Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, the performance of 
which was notably fine. 


MANNES SCHOOL PUPILS 
HEARD IN VOCAL RECITAL 


Students Under Frank Bibb Present 
Program of Interest at First 
Invitation Concert 


A series of invitation vocal recitals 
was inaugurated at the David Mannes 
Music School this year with a first 
concert on Monday evening, Nov. 18, 
and a second on Nov. 25. At the re- 
citals, Frank Bibb, of the faculty, pre- 
sented successfully his artist-pupils, 
Harriet Colston, Edward O’Brien, and 
Adele Schuyler. Mrs. Colston, a stu- 
dent at the New York School some years 
ago, now lives in Baltimore, where she 
studies with Mr. Bibb at the Peabody 
Institute. She with Mr. O’Brien was 
heard in a public recital in Baltimore 
a few days after the New York pro- 
gram. Their program at the school 
presented German and French songs, 
arias by Gluck and Sgambati, a num- 
ber of Irish and Spanish folk-songs, 
some contemporary settings, and a duet 
from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Adele Schuyler who was heard on 
Nov. 25, was a pupil of Greta Torpadie 
at the school for several years, and now 
continues her work with Mr. Bibb. 
She sang an introductory group of old 
English songs, a group of modern 
French, one of German Lieder, old and 
new, some Spanish, Irish, and English 
folk-songs, and songs by Golde and 
Buzzi-Peccia. Mr. Bibb presided at the 
piano for both recitals. After Christ- 
mas, this vocal series will be continued 
with solo and joint recitals by artist- 
pupils at the school. 


Concert Given by Teachers College 


Under the auspices of the Music 
Education Department of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, an or- 
chestral concert was given Dec. 7, in 
the McMillin Academic Theater, by an 
orchestra composed of college classes 
in conducting and instrumental music 
and high members of Greater New 
York High School Orchestras. Miles 
A. Dresskell was the conductor. The 
program included a first New York 
performance of “Visions” a tone poem 
by Edwin J. Stringham who is a mem- 
ber of the Music Education staff of 
Teachers College. The other numbers 
were the Franck Symphony -in D 
Minor, Johann Strauss’ “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods” and von Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture. 


Os-ke-non-ton Returns for American 
Recitals 


After two years spent in Europe, 
Os-ke-non-ton, Indian baritone, is re- 
turning to the United States aboard 
the Berengaria on Jan. 2 for a visit 
of a few months. He will fill winter 
bookings, under the management of 
Catharine A. Bamman before return- 
ing to sing abroad. In addition to giv- 
ing a number of London concerts, he 
has lately visited the Continent. His 
most recent appearances have been in 
the Low Countries, culminating in a 
concert in Antwerp. His programs in- 
cluded, besides traditional Indian songs, 
the “Credo” from “Otello” and other 
works from the standard repertoire. 


VISITING ARTISTS 
RETURN TO EUROPE 


Cortot Planning Premiere 
for Mendelssohn 
Symphony 


Alfred Cortot, French pianist; Jac- 
ques Thibaud, French violinist, and the 
Lener String Quartet sailed Dec. 20, 
for Europe, after completing concert 
tours in this country. 

Mr. Cortot will conduct eight con 
certs with his chamber orchestra a‘ 
his Normal School of Music in Paris 
He will give first performances of an 
unknown symphony of Mendelssohn 
and of unprinted works of Mozart, 
music of Scarlatti, Schubert, Zani, an 
eighteenth century Italian discovery o! 
his, and new works of Honegger, Mali 
piero, Poulenc and Walton. 

As piano soloist, Mr. Cortot wil 
tour Germany with Wilhelm Furt- 
wiangler and the Berlin Philharmonic, 
will play in Paris with the Orchestra 
Symphonique under Monteux, and wil! 
give concerts in Switzerland, Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands and England. 
He will give fifteen sonata recitals with 
Jacques Thibaud in France, Austria, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and North 
Africa in the spring. 

Jacques Thibaud will give 68 con 
certs in three months in Belgium, Hol- 





land, Switzerland, England, Spain, 
France, and Algiers. From May to 
August he will tour South America, 


returning to Europe for vacation. In 
the autumn he goes to the Far East 
for 75 concerts in India, Java, the 
Philippines, Indo-China, China, and 
Japan. Neither Cortot nor Thibaud 
will be heard in the United States 
again until 1931. 

The Lener Quartet, Jeno Lener, 
Sandor Roth, Imre Hartman, anda 
Josef Smilovits, after a week of winte 
sports in Switzerland, will play in 
Paris, Berlin, Frankfort, Mannheim, 
Dresden and Leipzig during January. 
They will tour Great Britain, giving 
32 concerts, and going to Holland, Be! 
gium and Switzerland before return 
ing for a second concert in Paris and 
travelling on to Spain, Italy, Austria 
and Hungary. 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn Schedule 
Holiday Program 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn will 
give a fortnight of dance programs in 
the Forrest Theatre during the holiday 
season. The performances open on Dec. 
22 and continue every evening through 
Jan. 4, with the exception of Dec. 28 
and Jan. 3, when the company will ful- 
fill previous engagements. 

There will be special matinees on 
Dec. 26, 27, 28, 30, Jan. 1 and 4. The 
program will be changed three times 
during the engagement. 





Engineering Auditorium 


Monday Evening, Jan. 13, 1930 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


Classes in Singing, Dramatic Art, Talking Movies and Radio 
under supervision of well known Broadway stars 
Apply to Secretary 


801-802 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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Beecham’s Opera League 
Fathers a New Periodical, 
“Milo” — Central Europe 
Astir with Plans for New 
Productions — Ford Buys 
Marie Antoinette’s Harp— 
Brussels Concert Hall Is 
Opened by Royalty 


HE multiplication of British musical 

periodicals goes on apace. Last 
month it was Compton Mackenzie’s 
new “vox,” the Radio Critic (not ex- 
clusively a musical publication, to be 
sure) and now comes Milo, the official 
organ of the Imperial League of Opera, 
founded by Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s idea has been 
somewhat similar to Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s, at the New York Civic Reper- 
tory Theater: it is to get 60,000 per- 
sons in the British Isles to subscribe 
ten shillings (about $2.50) per year for 
five years to found a first-class operatic 
organization. 

Sir Thomas’s message to the musical 
public, printed in this first issue, is 
characteristically vigorous: 

“It is an indisputable fact that in 

a country where operatic life and cul- 
ture are wanting, there is no health 
in the whole musical body of it. 
The fact that the League is already 
four times as large as any other musi- 
eal organization in the world is proof 
enough that the soundness of its plans 
is endorsed by a formidable mass of 
instructed public opinion. . An opera 
house is the only institution which pro- 
vides employment on a large scale for 
musicians. It requires 30 or 40 prin- 
cipals, a choir of 70 or 80, an orchestra 
of equal size, a corps de ballet, and 
countless supernumeraries.... It (the 
League) will afford the public the 
means of providing for themselves, on 
a democratic basis, an operatic estab- 
lishment equal to those in New York 
and Chicago, which are financed en- 
tirely by private enterprise, and better 
than those of Vienna, Paris and Ger- 
many, which are heavily subsidized by 
the State:” (If Sir Thomas includes 
Berlin under “Germany,” he flatters 
us!) 

“It is the object of the League to 
give regular seasons of first-rate opera, 
not only in London but in every city 
in the British Isles that has a suitable 
theatre and can muster a quorum of 
2500 members. Up to the present, sub- 
scribers have only been canvassed in 
a limited number of areas, but if the 
country shows a real desire to hear 
opera during the next few years, the 
activities of the League will only be 
limited by the number of available 
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ers, players and dancers employed in 
grand opera can be accommodated... . 
Every community of 2500 music-lovers 
may thus secure its own week of opera; 
and the excellent road transport fa- 
cilities now offered by the various 
omnibus companies will enable every 
village within a twenty-mile radius of 
a League centre to contribute its share 
of members and participate in the bene- 
fits of the operatic scheme.” 

Peter Warlock, the well-known En- 
glish composer, is the editor of Milo. 
ok * 7 
One of the things that never fails 
to impress us is the length of the list 
published every 
month in Pult und 
Taktstock, Univer- 
sal - Edition’s ex- 
cellent journal for 
conductors, con- 
taining the names 
of interesting new 
works performed 
throughout Ger- 
many during the 
previous month. In 
the October issue, 
no less than sev- 
enty -two German 
(and Austrian) 
cities are men- 
tioned as having 
heard important or 
interesting new 
works. We select 
some of the more 
interesting items: 

Brunswick re- 


cently heard a 
first performance 
of the new music 
which Milhaud 
wrote to accom- 
pany a news reel, 
under the direc- 
tion of one Nett- 
straeter. New 


works recently 
performed in 
Mannheim include Casella’s Violin Con- 


certo, Milhaud’s 121st Psalm (intro- 
duced in this country some years ago 
by the Harvard Glee Club), Stravin- 


sky’s “Les Noces,” Hindemith’s “Spiel- 
musik,” and Schénberg’s “Gurrelieder.” 
Krenek, Kodaly, Weill and Stravinsky 
penetrate into towns so small as Ham- 
born (at least we suppose it is small). 

The German premiere of Bloch’s 
“America” is to take place next month 
in Wiesbaden under the direction of 


one whom Pult und Taktstock calls 
“Ernst,” but who is better known as 
“Carl” Schuricht—or are there two? 


The Casella Violin Concerto is to have 
some twenty performances in Germany 
this year, many with Szigeti as soloist. 
In Rome, Krasner is to play it, with 
Molinari conducting, at the Augusteo. 
Last year “Jonny spielt auf” led all 
other operatic works in number of 
performances, in Germany as well as in 
New York. Krenek’s later work, a 
small symphony, is following in its 
footsteps in Germany—more_ than 
twenty performances are already 
scheduled. His “Potpourri” is also 
widely played. 

On Nov. 11, Wilhelm Furtwingler 
played for the first time a new orches- 
tral transcription by Schénberg of a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in E Flat for 
organ; none of the criticisms which 
have come to our attention identify it 
any better than that. But they agree 
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that the organ version is better than 
the one for orchestra, which will not 
surprise many. 

The name of Hermann Abendroth is 
not yet well known in this country, but 
it seems unlikely that he will continue 
long to stay away from these shores. 
One reads his name more and more fre- 
quently in all the Continental music 
journals. He has recently been con- 


ducting a considerable amount of mod- 
ern music in Vienna, Amsterdam and 
The Hague. 
Klemperer, too, 
moderns. He 
Kurt 


still befriends the 
recently introduced to 


Berlin Weill’s “Lindbergh’s 


waht 


—_— 


Granville Bantock, English composer, after a sketch by 
Kapp, reproduced from “Milo” 


Flight,” and will soon give the premiere 
of Hauer’s “Wandlungen.” 

The name of Franz Schreker was 
heard here much more frequently some 
years ago than it is now, but he is 
still on the German scene. The con- 
ductor Michael Taube is soon to pre- 
sent for the first time his “Von Ewigen 
Leben.” He will also play a new Suite 
for violin and orchestra by Karol 
Rathaus, one of whose compositions for 
piano was introduced at a League of 
Composers concert last year by Walter 
Gieseking. 

Clemens Kraus, whose reception as 
musical director of the Vienna Staat- 
soper was at first a little uncertain, 
has apparently conquered all his ad- 
versaries. The Vienna correspondent of 
the London Musical Times writes that 
Kraus is going from one triumph to 
another these days. In January he is 
to give the first Vienna performance of 
Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck.” This opera is 
scheduled for performances also in Co- 
logne, Stuttgart, Aix-la-Chapelle, Diis- 
seldorf, Essen, Hagen, Kénigsberg and 
Liibeck. 

The Berlin Broadcasting station is 
to present Malipiero’s opera “Philomela 
and Her Fool.” His “The False Harle- 
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FROM FOREIGN MUSIC CENTRES 


quin” has already had a considerable 
success on German stages. The Mil- 
haud opera, “Christophe Colomb,” 
which is to be given in the Berlin Staat- 
soper in the spring, has a libretto by 
Paul Claudel, French Ambassador to 
the United States. 
* * * 

The premiere of a “‘Suite-Divertisse- 

ment” for violin, viola, ‘cello and piano 


by Alexander Tansman, dated 1929, 
took place at a recent soirée in the 
studio of Irving Schwerke in Paris. 


The entire program devoted to 
Tansman’s works. 
* * * 


was 


The Conservatory of Turin (Italy) 
is soon to present a work on the orig- 
inal text of Flaubert, “La Tentation de 
Saint Antoine,” by Vicenzo Davico. 

Ernst Krenek has recently completed 
a song-cycle called “Notebook of a 
Journey in the Austrian Alps.” It is 
not known whether the glaciers still 
speak. 

* * ae 

A trifle ironically, the French review 
Musique speaks of a harp, recently ac- 
quired by Henry Ford for his collection 
of antiques. It is dated 1720, and is 
alleged to have belonged to Marie An- 
toinette. Musique believes that this is 
neither the first nor the last harp 
which has received this “touching at- 
tribution.” 

Brussels has a new concert hall in 
the Palais des Beaux Arts—its first 
really fine concert hall, seating some 
2200 persons. It was recently inau- 
gurated in the presence of the King, 
the Queen and the Princes, the 
Cabinet, the Diplomatic Corps, and 
others. 

Musique speaks of a recent perform- 
ance of Bach’s “St. Matthew” Passion 
in Basle with only thirty-two singers 
in the chorus, and thirty instrumen- 
talists. The effort was made to ap- 
proximate the conditions of the per- 
formances’ which 3ach = =gave—with 
great success, according to the writer, 
Aloys Mooser. The orchestra was di- 
vided in halves, the chorus likewise; 
the basso continuo was played now by 
the organ, now by the piano, and at 
times by all the instruments. The viola 
d’amore was also present, but for oboi 
d’amore and oboi di caccia, the modern 
oboes and English horns had to sub- 
stitute. The contrapuntal texture of 
the music, it seems, gained enormously 
in clarity through the reduction in the 
number of singers, and the proportions 
between orchestra and chorus likewise. 

A. M. 


Mischa Levitzki is touring abroad, 
and after concerts in London, Paris, 
Vienna, Budapest, is now concertiz- 
ing in Italy. He is scheduled to play 
with the symphony orchestra in Monte 
Carlo during the Christmas holidays. 


ANNA EARNSHAW 
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MODERNISTS HEARD Chopin’s Birthplace in Poland ~~ 
to Become a National Shrine 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


Beethoven Mass Has Local 
Premiere—Lute Quartet 
Pleases in Bow 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—The Soci- 
ety for Contemporary Music gave its 
opening concert on Dec. 6 in the Acad- 
emy Foyer. The organization, in its 
fourth year, is now sponsored by the 
Municipal Bureau of Music, of which 
Clara Barnes Abbott is director. Eight 
living composers were represented in 
the opening program, four by chamber 
works and four by songs. 

Vaughan Williams’ Quartet in G Mi- 
nor, played excellently by the Swastika 
Quartet of the Curtis Institute, started 
the proceedings. It proved traditional, 
though hardly conventional, in contour 
and color. The Swastikas include Gama 
Gilbert and Benjamin Sharlip, violins; 
Max Aranoff, viola, and Orlando Cole, 
’eello. Arnold Bax’ “Elegiac” Trio for 
flute, viola and piano, was played by 
William Kincaid and Samuel Lifschey, 
both “firsts” of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and Horace Alwyne, head of 
the music department at Bryn Mawr. 
It utilizes the modernistic devices, 
though not sensationally, and is per- 
vaded by the Celtic mood which so 
strongly infuses the composer’s work. 

Dorothy Fox, with Mrs. John F. 
Braun at the piano, sang Eichheim’s 
“The Poet’s Vision,’ Dwight Fiske’s 
“Sleep,” Ravel’s “Réves” and Res- 
pighi’s “Fauni,” in which variety of 
theme and considerable modernism pre- 
vailed. Both singer and accompanist 
were admirable in this group. 





Koechlin Trio Played 


The versatile Frenchman, Charles 
Koechlin, contributed his trio for 
flute, clarinet and bassoon, respective- 
ly, played by Mr. Kincaid and his Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra colleagues, Daniel 
Bonade and Walter Guetter—a crafts- 
manlike composition by a writer who, 
though born as far back as 1867, is 
modern to the extent of dispensing with 
time signatures and bar lines in his 
latest compositions. There seemed 
more inspiration and musical nourish- 
ment in the final number, a Sonata for 
flute, oboe, bassoon and piano, by Vit- 
torio Rieti, in which Messrs. Kincaid 
and Guetter and Mrs. Brown were 
joined by Marcel Tabateau, principal 
oboist of the orchestra. The union of 
their endeavors was admirable and sat- 
isfying. 

The first concert of the Brahms Cho- 
rus, W. Lindsay Norden, conductor, 
was given on Dec. 4 in the Church of 
the Holy Communion. The Beethoven 
“Missa Solemnis” was presented with 
full chorus, soloists and orchestra for 
the first time in Philadelphia, so far 
as the knowledge of local musicologists 
go. Really a choral mass, its many 
difficulties were surmounted readily by 
the well trained chorus under Mr. Nor- 
dens skilled leadership. The tonal bal- 
ance was admirable, the liturgical char- 
acter of the work being preserved. 

The soloists were Ethel Righter Wil- 
son, soprano; Lillie Holmstead Fraser, 
contralto; Bernard Poland, tenor, and 
Thomas McClelland, bass. The choice 
of a church for presentation was a 
happy one, as the ecclesiastical atmos- 
phere was maintained and the acoustics 
of this church are particularly good. 

The Aguilar Lute Quartet gave the 
Dec. 8 concert in the Penn Athletic 
Club series, revealing something new 


OTM CLL ULC 


The purchase of the birthplace of 
Frédéric Chopin near Warsaw for pres- 
ervation as a national memorial is 
announced in a cable to the American- 


Polish Chamber of Commerce, accord- 
ing to an article in the December issue 
of “Poland” magazine. The little build- 
ing, which had been neglected for many 
years, had lately served as a peasant’s 
home and was bought for $4,000, the 
peasant owner having recently built a 
new house. 

Chopin was the son of Nicholas Cho- 
pin, a Frenchman, who came to Poland 
following the enthusiasm in that coun- 
try for Napoleon, who was seen as the 
restorer of the ancient kingdom, and of 
Justine Kryzanowska, daughter of an 
impoverished Polish noble family. The 
father was a teacher in the family of 
Countess Starbek, on whose estate at 
Zelazowa Wola the future musical ge- 
nius was born on Feb. 22, 1809, while a 
rustic orchestra under his mother’s 
window played for a village wedding. 

When he was only eight, Chopin’s 
playing already had attracted the atten- 
tion of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
Governor General of Warsaw and 
brother of the Emperor of Russia. In 
1824 he became pupil of Joseph Elsner 
at the Warsaw Conservatory and a year 
later he composed his first “opus.” In 
the same year his composition so 
pleased the Emperor Alexander that 
the Tsar gave him a ring. In 1829 he 
left his native country for Vienna and 
practically all of the remainder of his 
life was spent in Western Europe. His 
break with George Sand is supposed to 
have hastened his death in Paris in 
1849. 

Chopin is today one of the great na- 
tional heroes of Poland, and it has been 
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proposed to remove his body from the 
Cemetery of Pére Lachaise in Paris to 
Poland, possibly to the Cathedral of 
the Wawel in Cracow, where are buried 
most of Poland’s kings and queens and 
three other great national heroes, Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko, Adam Mickiewicz and 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski. 

It is very doubtful that Chopin’s 
body will be removed to Poland, as 
there seems to be an undercurrent of 
feeling that it should remain in Paris, 
which was, during Poland’s century and 
a half of slavery, one of the gathering 
places for the independence party. Paris 
contains many souvenirs of Poland. 
Work has just been begun on the 
Square Curie, opposite the Pont Neuf, 
in honor of Madame Marie Sklodowska- 
Curie, the great Polish scientist. 

Last summer a statue by Bourdelle, 
the French sculptor who recently died, 
was erected in honor of Mickiewicz, the 
Polish poet who spent the greater part 
of his life in Paris as an exile from 
his native land, and within the last few 
weeks a statue of Prince Poniatowski 
was put in place in the walls of the 
Louvre, on the Rue de Rivoli, along 
with the other Marshals of Napoleon. 

Following a custom then in vogue, 
Chopin’s heart was taken shortly after 
his death to the Castle at Rappers- 
wyll in Switzerland, which was the 
headquarters of the Polish indepen- 
dence party. Some years later the 
heart was removed to Warsaw, where 
it is now incased in an urn in the walls 
of the Church of the Holy Cross. The 
body of Kosciuszko, who was buried at 
Rapperswyll, was removed to Poland 
some years ago, and his heart is in an 
urn in the private chapel of the presi- 
dents of Poland in the old royal castle 
in Warsaw. 





in music to Philadelphia and dupli- 
cating here the success it won in New 
York. Works written for the lute by 
Spanish composers, or those which date 
back to the time when the lute was a 
contemporary instrument, proved more 
enjoyable than well-known works ar- 
ranged for the group. In all, however, 
they displayed a marked virtuosity and 
perfection of ensemble. 

The Trio No. 2 of Harl McDonald 
of the department of music of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania had its initial 
public performance at the first con- 
cert of the Orpheus Club’s season. Like 
other works of Mr. McDonald’s di- 
vulged here in evious seasons, it 
charmed by rat and spontaneous 
melodies developed and handled with 
constructive musicianship. The com- 
poser played the piano part. His able 
associates were Herman Weinberg, vio- 
lin, and Emil Folgmann, ’cello. The 
Orpheus Club, now more than half a 
century old, sang with its wonted vigor 
and sensitiveness of nuance, under the 
baton of Dr. Arthur Woodruff. Du- 
pare’s “Ecstacy” and “Dream World” 
were especially well sung. A group of 
Christmas carols and songs proved 
timely, the most interesting being Mi- 
chael Praetorius’ “Today Is Born Im- 
manuel.” 

The well-known Strawbridge and 
Clothier Chorus, under the direction of 
Dr. Herbert J. Tily, now president of 
the large department store of which 
it has been a part for many years, 
under his guidance, opened its Christ- 
mas season this morning, giving an ef- 


fective presentation of Great David's 
Greater son, by George Henry Day, a 
work dedicated to Dr. Tily. The work 
is a Christmas cantata with well writ- 
ten solo and chorus parts and orches- 
tral accompaniments. Isaac H. Clo- 
thier, a member of the firm, acted as 
reader. The cantata will be repeated 
every morning until Christmas. 
W. R. MurpHy 





Viola Mitchell, American Violinist, Who 
Recently Played in Berlin 





Music in Berlin 











(Continued from page 8) 


years’ old, resides in Leipzig, where he 
is attached to the Conservatory and the 
Institute of Church Music. Son of a 
Berlin organist and the pupil of Karl 
Straube of the famous choir of St. 
Thomas’ Church in Leipzig, he has had 
all the requisite background for a work 
of this nature, which has been gener- 
ally praised for the maturity and puv- 
rity of its form and its power of inspi- 
ration. The complex modulations and 
wealth of chromatic passages, unusual 
intervals and dissonances, interlarded 
with a network of Gregorian austeri- 
ties, confront the singers with tremen- 
dous difficulties, and certain portions of 
the score leave a commonplace impres- 
sion, barren of charm. 

Raphael, however, is still in the early 
period of his development and his zeal- 
ous desire to express his religious ec- 
stasies in the language of acoustic sym- 
bols will undoubtedly undergo the re- 
fining fire of experience. In any event, 
the great interest manifested in this 
composition is a subtle tribute to his 
creative mettle and the promise of his 
future. 





CINCINNATI HEARS LOCAL AND VISITING ARTISTS 





Reiner Presents Mozart Symphony 
With Which He Made His 
Debut as Conductor 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 20.—Muriel Kerr 
appeared as soloist at the seventh pair 
of concerts given by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. She was heard 
in Rachmaninoff’s Second Pianoforte 
Concerto. Other music presented by 
Fritz Reiner, conductor, included De- 
bussy’s two Nocturnes, “Nuages” and 
“Fétes,” the Mozart A Major Sym- 
phony No. 29, and Beethoven’s “Leo- 
nore” Overture No. 2. The Mozart 
Symphony was the work with which 
Mr. Reiner made his debut as an or- 
chestral conductor. 

On Dec. 4 Fritz Kreisler gave a 
magnificent recital in Music Hall. A 
capacity audience greeted him with an 
ovation unusual for Cincinnati. He 
played the Pasquali A Minor Sonata, 
the Bach Chaconne, Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in D, his own “Gypsy Ca- 


price” and his arrangements of the 
Londonderry Air and Rimsky-Korsak- 
off’s Fantasy on Russian Themes. 

The Orpheus Club inaugurated its 
thirty-seventh season with a concert 
at Emery Auditorium on Dec. 5, Prower 
Symons conducting. Flora Woodman, 
soprano, was the soloist. 

Stuart Walker has announced that 
shortly after the holidays the Cincin- 
nati Stuart Walker Co. will give 
“L’Arlesienne” with the full Bizet 
score. 





Ludwig Wielich Appointed U. S. Rep- 
resentative for German Music 
Journal 


Ludwig Wielich has been appointed 
correspondent and representative of 
the Allgemeine Musikzeitung, one of 
the foremost music journals published 
in Germany. Mr. Wielich continues 
his duties as advertising manager of 
The Musician. 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
MOUSSORGSKY OPUS 


Harpist Is Soloist With 
Reiner Forces—Feast 


of Carols Held 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 20.—At the ninth 
pair of Symphony Concerts, Fritz 
Reiner gave the first local performance 
of Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition” in the Ravel orchestral tran- 
scription. Marcel Grandjany, harpist, 
was the soloist, playing the first move- 
ment of the Renié C Minor Concerto 
and Debussy’s “Danses” for Harp and 
Strings. Beethoven’s C Minor Sym- 
phony concluded the program. 

On Tuesday evening, Dec. 10, the 
Heerman Trio was heard at the second 
meeting of the Cincinnati Chamber 
Music Society, held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer. Respighi’s 
“Antique Dances and Arias” and 
Tchaikowsky’s Trio “To the Memory of 
a Great Artist” were played. 

The annual Feast of Carols at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music took 
place on Sunday, Dec. 15, under the 
direction of Thomas James Kelly. 
Dutch, French, Spanish and German 
carols, never before heard here, were 
sung. The audience joined the carol- 
ers in the more familiar Christmas 
songs. Before each carol, Mr. Kelly 
gave verbal program notes and relevant 
historical data. te, eB 





SINGERS CLUB CONCERT 


Ethel Fox Is Assisting Artist with 
Group Led by A. Y. Cornell 


The Singers Club, Alfred Y. Cornell, 
conductor, gave its first concert in the 
auditorium of the American Women’s 
Association, New York, on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 11. Excellent work was 
done by the club in compositions by 
Baas, Dvorak-Bornschein, Alfred Hill, 
Cornelius-LeFebvre, Dickinson, Gaul, 
Brahms-LeFebvre, Dvorak-Fisher and 
Mendelssohn-LeFebvre. Incidental 
solos were ably sung by Messrs. Keat- 
ing, Aves, McGrath, Inglee and Voor- 
hees. 

Ethel Fox, soprano, was the assist- 
ing artist, receiving much applause for 
her singing of the “Ballatella” from 
“Pagliacci” and a scene from “Faust” 
in costume; also singing the music of 
Leonora in the “Miserere” Scene from 
“Il Trovatore.” Isobel Sprigg was the 
accompanist for Miss Fox, and Freder- 
ick Shattuck for the club. 





Sebring Appointed Instructor 


ATHENS, O., Dec. 20.—Paul Sebring, 
baritone, who has been director of 
music at Vincennes University the last 
two years, has been appointed instruc- 
tor of voice and solfeggio at Ohio Uni- 
versity. Mr. Sebring has appeared in 
concerts with many well known artists, 
among them Cyrena Van Gordon, con- 
tralto of the Chicago Civic Opera; 
Elsie Baker, contralto; Emma Noe, 
soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera 
Company and Alma Beck, contralto. 
He began his teaching career in Cin- 
cinnati where he graduated at the 
College of Music. He has also studied 
in Paris. 





Richard Crooks, tenor, will sing in 
Sharon, Pa., on March 10 and in Lan- 
caster, Pa., on March 12, under the 
auspices of community concert courses. 
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On the Hard Lot of Prodigies 
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Jacques Thibaud (Left) and Mr. Persinger, from a Photograph Taken 17 Years 
Ago in Berlin. The Former Conducted the Bliithner Orchestra for the Solo 
Appearance of Mr. Persinger, Who Was Then His Pupil 


(Continued from page 5) 
singer as a direct result of Menuhin’s 
success. What the child had learned 
through training, his father had taught 
him. What Mr. Ricci, a trombone 
player, knew about the violin he 
learned through a_ correspondence 
course. 

When Menuhin made his sensational 
appearance, the contents of Mr. Per- 
singer’s mail bag began to increase. 
Now that two of his pupils are the 
talk of the country—cynical or ecstatic, 
but still the talk—their teacher spends 
spare moments writing gentle refusals 
to what seems to him like every third 
pair of parents in the country. The 
youngest material offered him was a 
child of 22 months! A child of four 
with a remarkably trained ear was 
tested by him. But the youngster had 
no special feeling for the violin. Mr. 
Persinger refused a third, despite his 
father’s offer to keep his clothes 
pressed free of charge. Of the hun- 
dreds, he has taken just two and is 


contemplating a third. Most of his 
pupils at the Cleveland Conservatory, 
where he teaches every week, are either 
other teachers or advanced students of 
maturer years than the children who 
have made Mr. Persinger famous be- 
yond the inner musical circle. Since 
even airplane service in its present 
state would not be fast enough, he has 
had to abandon those of his pupils, 
members of the orchestra in which he 
played, who live in San Francisco. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Persinger has a 
way with children. His patience is not 
stolid; it’s good-humored. He has 
found that children like nonsense. 
“Yehudi, you sound like a sick dog to- 
day.” Yehudi chuckles and proceeds to 
get well as fast as possible. 

“That’s fine, Yehudi. Listen [’ll 
show you what you did.” Mr. Per- 
singer bends his head, draws his bow, 
and repeats the phrase, with enough 
caricature to make his point clear. 

“That’s not right,” says Yehudi. 
“Did it really sound as funny as that?” 





BILL BEFORE HOUSE FOR 





New Division Would Have Supervision 
of All National Musical Activities 
Including Statistical Work 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 20.—A bill has 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Reed of 
New York, for the establishment of a 
department of education with a secre- 
tary at its head who would be a mem- 
ber of the President’s cabinet. 

The bill was originally introduced in 
1927 by Mr. Reed. The measure would 
transfer from the Department of the 
Interior to the new department all 
activities of the present Bureau of 
Education, and all other educational 
activities of the government would be 
placed under the proposed department. 

The new department would have 
general supervision of all national 
musical activities and music instruc- 
tion in the public schools and other 
institutions. The duties of the depart- 
ment would consist partly, also, in the 
collection and dissemination of sta- 
tistics bearing on musical and all other 
educational work not only in the United 
States, but in foreign countries as well. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The bill provides $1,500,000 for the 
fiscal year 1930 for preliminary ex- 
penses of the new department, and 
also creates a national council on edu- 
cation to cooperate with the depart- 
ment, this council to consist of a repre- 
sentative from each state and territory. 

A. Foe 


Pasadena Musical Organization Gives 
Musicale and Reception 


PASADENA, CALIF., Dec. 20.—The Ar- 
tist Students’ Endowment, Dr. Leonard 
Siever, founder and president, gave a 
musicale this evening in the Cortile 
Lido Salon of the Hollywood Knicker- 
bocker. The artists participating were: 
Maud Haskins, harpist, Ruth Wilson, 
violinist, who was recently declared 
winner in the biennial national con- 
test held in Boston under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, and who is an artist pupil of 
Borissoff; and Margareta Lohnmann, 
pianist, head of the piano department 
of Whittier College. Following the 
musicale, a reception was held, at 
which Mr. and Mrs. Josef Borissoff 
were the guests of honor. 
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ATWATER KENT WINNERS 
RECEIVED BY PRESIDENT 





Ten Young Singers Also Honored By 
Vice-President and Go Sight-Seeing 
in the Capital 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 20.—The ten 
finalists of the third national radio 
audition of the Atwater Kent Foun- 
dation were guests of President Hoover, 
Vice-President Curtis and other high 
government officials on Dec. 12 and 
13. The five young men and five 
young women, representing every sec- 
tion of the country and chosen as the 
most promising amateur singers, are 
on their way to New York for the final 
contest. They are Josephine L. Antoine, 
of Boulder, Colo.; Agnes L. Skillin, of 
Springvale, Me.; Floy L. Hamlin, of 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Genevieve I. Rowe, 
of Wooster, Ohio; Frances Tortorich, 
of New Orleans, La.; Calvin Hendricks, 
of Los Angeles, Calif.; John Jameson, 
of Denver, Colo.; Charles E. Carlisle, 
of Central Falls, R. I.; William Ben- 
nett, of Chicago, and Edward A. Kane, 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

On Dec. 12 the visitors were taken 
on a tour of the capital, including Ar- 
lington National Cemetery and the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. The 
President and Mrs. Hoover received 
them at the White House at 1 o’clock, 
following which they were guests at a 
luncheon at the National Press Club. 
The afternoon was spent in a trip to 
Mount Vernon, with a dinner at the 
Mayflower Hotel in the evening. 

On Dec. 13 Vice-President Curtis 
gave a luncheon for the singers at the 
Capitol. Visits were made to both 
houses of Congress and the Library of 
Congress. A. T. M. 





Galli-Curci Receives Warm Welcome 


in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 20.— 
Amelita Galli-Curci appeared in recital 
on Dec. 10, at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, under the local management of 
David Griffin. An audience of good 
size was enthusiastic about the program 
offered by the singer, which listed some 
new material. Included were an aria 
from Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis,” 
songs by Pergolesi, Mozart, Schubert, 
Bartlett, Debussy, and others. Homer 
Samuels, who in addition to accompany- 
ing the singer, played works by De- 
bussy, Scott and Morris, was repre- 
sented by one of his vocal works. 
Henry Bove, flutist, assisted in the aria 
from “Lucia” and Bishop’s “Lo, Hear 
the Gentle Lark.” A number of Span- 
ish songs augmented the list. G. M. T. 





Sukoenig Will Make Berlin Début 


Sidney Sukoenig, pianist and com- 
poser, will be soloist with the Berlin 
Symphony Society, Ignaz Waghalter, 
conducting, in Berlin, on Jan. 15, 1930. 
Mr. Sukoenig is a graduate of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music. He won the Loeb 
Memorial Prize, the Coolidge Composi- 
tion Prize for best chamber music, the 
Isaac Newton Seligman Composition 
Prize and the Chickering Prize at 
Fontainebleau in 1927. At present he 
is studying and concertizing abroad. 





Times Musicians Play for Veterans 


One thousand World War veterans 
in the Veterans’ Hospital at Kings- 
bridge were entertained on the evening 
of Dec. 11 by a concert given by the 
New York Times Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Louis Gershen- 
son. Nancy Riley of the Times Choral 
Society was soloist. 
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HOFMANN HAILED 
IN COMPOSER’S ROLE 


Recitals by Luboschutz and 


Farnam Heard in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—A Museum 
concert and two faculty recitals were 
the public activities of the Curtis In- 
stitute during the fortnight. 

Lea Luboschutz, violinist, was heard 
on Dec. 12 in Casimir Hall, her pro- 
gram including the first public per- 
formance of an Allemande and a 
Gavotte, for violin and piano, the joint 
compositions of herself and Josef Hof- 
mann. Both works received a deservedly 
warm reception, Mr. Hofmann sharing 
the applause from his place in one of 
the loges. Harry Kaufman, head of 
the department of accompanying at the 
Institute, was heard with Mme. Lubos- 
chutz in the performance and also ac- 
companied the violinist in a Kreutzer 
“Caprice,” for which he had supplied a 
very effective piano setting. Mme. 
Luboschutz was heard in an impressive 
reading of the Bach Partita in E 
Minor, with Alexander McCurdy, Jr., 
at the piano. The Conus Concerto in 
E Minor proved an interesting and un- 
familiar offering, played with technical 
dexterity and fine musicianship. 

Lynnwood Farnam was heard on 
Dec. 4 in a magnificent organ program 
devoted entirely to Bach. The A 
Minor concerto, transcribed from a 
work for strings by Vivaldi, was done 
with excellent virtuosity. Mr. Far- 
nam’s entry into the thought of the 
composer was divulged in the Chorale 
and eight Variations in the form of 
partitas on “Gott, du frommer Gott” 
and in the Choral Prelude, “My Heart 
Is Filled with Longing.” The Fan- 
tasia in G and the Allegro and Largo 
from the Fifth Trio Sonata enlisted the 
best resources of both organ and 
soloist. 

The second of the free chamber 
music concerts given by artist pupils 
of the Curtis Institute at the new Art 
Museum on the Parkway, which are 
made possible through the generosity of 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, was 
given on Dec. 15. There was the usual 
audience of more than 3000 in the 
great hall of the museum. The place- 
ment of the soloists on the first landing 
of the grand stairway is effective from 
the acoustical standpoint and makes 
for intimacy between the players and 
the hearers. A _ sextet composed of 
Judith Poska, Lois Putlitz and Carmela 
Ippolito, violins; Paul Ferguson, viola; 
Frank Miller, ’cello, and Jack Posell, 
double bass, gave a series of the works 
for violin, flute and harpsichord of 
Rameau, in the string transcription 
of Saint-Saéns. The Minuet and Tam- 
bourin were very well received. 

Another talented group, comprising 
Leonid Bolotine, flute; Leon Frengut, 
viola; Tibor de Machoula, ‘cello; Jock 
Posell, double bass; James Collins, 
clarinet; Frank Ruggieri, bassoon, 
and Henry Whitehead, horn, was heard 
in the early Beethoven of the Septet in 
E Flat, a work worthy of more fre- 
quent revival. 

The soloist was Josephine Jirak, con- 
tralto, whose beautiful tonal quality 
contributed to two Brahms lieder, the 
“Gestille Sehnsucht” and “Geistliches 
Wiegenlied,” the latter especially ap- 
propriate for the approach of Christ- 
mas. Max Aronoff supplied the ex- 
quisite viola obbligato, and Florence 
Frantz was at the piano. 

W. R. Murpnuy 
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Passed Away 











Paul Henneberg 


Paul Henneberg, leader of the New 
York Police Department Band for the 
past seven years, collapsed and died of 
heart disease on Dec. 16, while walking 
alone on Fifth avenue. At the time of 
his death he was the only person to 
hold the rank of honorary captain in 
the department, all others having been 
abolished during the administration of 
former commissioner George V. Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Born in Bobersberg, Germany, 66 
years ago, the son of Wilhelm H. 
Henneberg, musical director of that 
city, the band master was educated at 
the Royal High School of Music in 
Berlin. He became a member of the 
orchestra of the Royal Opera in Stock- 
holm and was heard there by a repre- 
sentative of the Mendelssohn Quintet 
club of Boston who urged him to come 
to America. He did so in 1889. 

After four years with the Boston 
organization, Mr. Henneberg later 
played with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra as first flute under Walter 
Damrosch. He became associated with 
Victor Herbert when the composer con- 
ducted the 22d Regiment Band, and 
served as his assistant for twenty 
years. 

Mr. Henneberg had acted recently as 
conductor of the Brooklyn Orchestra 
Society and of the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for whom he directed 
a rehearsal the morning of his death. 
In the afternoon he telephone Mrs. 
Henneberg, telling her that he was on 
his way to judge a contest sponsored 
by the Music Week Association. 

Last April he was elected by special 
permission a member of the Police 
Square Club, the Masonic organization 
of the department. He was also a mem- 
ber of Hebron Lodge, F. & A. M. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Augusta Henneberg, and five children, 
Paul -Henneberg, Jr., Mrs. Elsa Paula 
Cashman, Mrs. Nils Kull, Siegfried C. 
Henneberg, and Victor Henneberg. 


Boza Oumiroff 


CHICAGO, Dec. 14.—Boza Oumiroff, 
baritone, and teacher of voice, died in 
St. Luke’s Hospital on Dec. 12. Mr. 
Oumiroff had concertized extensively 
in Europe and America, and had been 
decorated by the French Academy and 
the Czecho-Slovakian government. In 
recent years he maintained a studio in 
the Fine Arts Building. Previously he 
had been connected with Bush Con- 
servatory. Mr. Oumiroff was born in 
1864, near Prague, Bohemia. He is 
survived by his wife, Mme. Ella 
Spravka, pianist, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Donia Tarzicky. Funeral services were 
under the auspices of the Bohemian 
Art Club, of which the deceased was 
president. A. G. 


Samuel Casavant 


Samuel Casavant, vice-president of 
Casavant Fréres, the Canadian firm of 
organ-builders, died on Oct. 23 at the 
age of 72. Born at St. Hyacinthe, P. 
Q., Mr. Casavant was educated at the 
college there and then entered his 
father’s business as a maker of pipe- 
organs. In 1879, with his brother, 
Claver Casavant, he founded the pres- 
ent firm. F.-J. B. 


Paul Henneberg, Band Leader 





Thomas P. Currier 


BosToNn, Dec. 3.—Thomas P. Currier, 
musician and critic, died on Nov. 19 at 
his home in Interlaken, N. Y. Mr. Cur- 
rier was born in Charlestown, Mass., 
Jan. 23, 1855, and lived in this city the 
greater part of his life. He studied 
piano with the late B. J. Lang, and was 
an intimate associate of Edward Mac- 
Dowell. He studied piano pedagogy with 
Philippe, Leschetizky and Matthay and 
other exponents of modern piano meth- 
ods. In 1915, he wrote “Edward Mac- 
Dowell as I Knew Him,” which was 
published in the first number of the 
Musical Quarterly. He was a Mason, a 
member of the St. Botolph Club, the 
Harvard Musical Association, and the 
MacDowell Club of this city. 

W. J. P. 


William Bartlett Tyler 


Boston, Dec. 3.—William Bartlett 
Tyler, professor of theory at the New 
England Conservatory of Music for the 
past twenty years, died recently at his 
home after a‘six months’ illness. Mr. 
Tyler was born in this city sixty-six 
years ago. After teaching one year 
at the New England Conservatory, he 
went in 1908 to Germany, where he 
taught in the Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin for two years. He then returned 
to this city and resumed his teaching at 
the Conservatory, continuing up to the 
time of his last illness. He is survived 
by his widow and one son. 

W. J. P. 


Helen G. Burkart 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—Helen G. 
Burkhart, long a music supervisor in 
the District of Columbia public schools, 
and later an instructor in music, died 
at her home here on December 7. Miss 
Burkhart was widely known in music 
circles of the national capital, and was 
a member of many musical organi- 
zations. Interment was in Philadelphia, 
Pa. A. T. M. 


William Hammond Harper 


William Hammond Harper died on 
Dec. 9 at the Woodhaven, Long Island 
Hospital after a brief illness. Mr. 
Harper was the, husband of Edith 
Baxter Harper, New York soprano and 
vocal instructor, now a resident of 
Flushing, and was himself for many 
years a tenor soloist in opera, church 
and oratorio. He was born in Liver- 
pool, England, and educated at the 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. Al- 
though retired from professional mu- 
sical work some years ago and en- 
gaged in business in recent years, he 


appeared as soloist a year ago in two 
Sunday afternoon performances of — 
Gaul’s' “The Holy City” with the 
Broadway-on-the-Hill Choral Club of 
Flushing, of which Mrs. Harper is con- 
ductor. He is survived by his wife and 
one daughter. 


Theodor Seydel 


Boston, Dec. 20.—Theodor Seydel, 
for 33 years a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, died Dec. 13 at 
the Forest Hills Hospital from the 
result of a shock which he sustained 
last May. Mr. Seydel made his home 
at 15 Warwick Road, Brookline, Mass., 
where his widow, Mrs. Emetie Buettel 
Seydel, now lives. He is also survived 
by two daughters, Irma and Olga. 
Deceased was born in Saxony, Ger- 
many, in 1867. He came to this country 
after completing his musical studies at 
the Leipzig Royal Conservatory of 
Music. He was widely known as a 
teacher both of the double bass and 
violin. 


Zilpha Barnes Wood 


Zilpha Barnes Wood, a teacher of 
voice, for many years active in promot- 
ing interest in Grand Opera, died at 
her home, Jackson Heights, New York 
City, Dec. 11, following a stroke. She 
became widely known recently through 
her radio talks on grand opera. Mrs 
Wood was born in Killbuck, Ohio, 63 
years ago, the daughter of Enos §S. 
Price and the former Sarah Meyers 
Barnes. Following her graduation 
from the Pittsburgh College of Music, 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree, she 
prepared for piano concertizing at the 
Cincinnati College of Music. She was 
forced to abandon thoughts of a pianistic 
career by an injury to her wrist. After 
studying voice and composition, Mrs. 
Wood became a teacher at the Cincin- 
nati college, and then opened her own 
school of music there. In 1904 she 
settled in New York. She was the or- 
ganizer and director of the Grand Opera 
Society of New York. Mrs. Wood is 
survived by a son, A. Crittenden Wood, 
of New York, and a brother, Dr. Noble 
P. Barnes, of Washington. 


D’ Auvergne Barnard 


Word was received here of the death 
in London, England, of D’Auvergne 
Barnard, manager of the London office 
of the B. F. Wood Music Company of 
Boston. Mr. Barnard was known as a 
composer. He was 60 years of age. 
He presided over the B. F. Wood com- 
pany’s English business since 1905. 


Archibald B. Paton 


Archibald B. Paton, father of Alice 
Paton, soprano, died on Dec. 4, at the 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. Mr. Paton was a man- 
ufacturer active for many years in th 
woolen industry in New England. He 
was sixty-nine years old. 


Eugene Klee 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 19.—Eugene 
Klee, organist and choral conductor, 
formerly leader of the Philadelphia 
Junger Maennerchor, died yesterday. 
Mr. Klee was born in Bavaria in 1869. 
He came to Philadelphia in 1894. He 
was at one time leader of the Brooklyn 
Arion Society and the New York 
Liederkranz. 

In addiiion to his activity as a con- 
ductor he composed many choral works 
for male voices, among them cantatas 
and many popular part-songs, all to 
German texts. 





